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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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ROVIDENCE has been kind to the Queen. Her Jubilee 
Day, June 21st, has come and gone, and the most note- 
worthy fact about it is that it was not spoiled, either by failure, by 
accident, or by natural causes. The weather was superb, cloudless 
and yet cool; the revolutionists, whether Irish or foreign, remained 
passive ; there was no catastrophe; there were few accidents, 
probably not more than happen every day ; the procession, in its 
many-coloured pomp, and a certain magnificence derived from 
the presence of so many Princes, realised expectation ; and the 
people, abroad in millions, were good-tempered, orderly, and most 
demonstrative of their loyalty. The Queen was wildly cheered 
along the whole route, and is reported to have felt her reception 
deeply. The only mistakes made in the arrangements were that 
the Navy was not sufficiently represented in the procession to 
Westminster Abbey ; that the Royal people, with the exception of 
the Bodyguard of Princes who rode round the Queen’s carriage, 
were mostly in. close carriages; and that the parasols borne by 
the Queen and Princesses were a great deal too large. The illu- 
mination in the evening was most splendid, though it would have 
been more perfect if each street had, like Bond Street, subjected 
itself to a decorating committee ; and the absence of disorder was 
unprecedented. Six ladies, for instance, report in the Times that 
they moved about in a group unattended, and saw everything 
without let or hindrance, or annoyance of any kind. The whole 
affair was, in short, a success most creditable to the people, to 
the police, and to the Court. 














The scene in Westminster Abbey was very imposing. The 
Queen, on the dais facing the altar, had the Prince of Wales, 
with his brothers and brothers-in-law, and her grandsons, on her 
right hand, and the Crown Princess of Germany, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Queen’s other daughters, daughters-in-law, and 
grand-daughters, on her left. The Royalties were in front, 
within the sacrarium, while some ten thousand of the Queen’s 
subjects were as much impressed by the unique service as the 
Royal Family themselves. The music was partly selected from 
the compositions of the late Prince Consort, as adapted by Dr. 
Bridge, and was rendered by a select choir of three hundred 
voices. A “Te Deum” of the late Prince Consort was 
given with great effect, and then the Archbishop of Canter- 
bary pronounced a thanksgiving that the Queen had kept 
the charge given her on the day of her coronation “to 
do justice, stay the growth of iniquity, and ‘protect the 
Holy Church of God; to help and defend widows and 
orphans; to restore the things gone to decay; to maintain the 
things that are restored ; to punish and reform what is amiss, 
and confirm what is in good order; to keep the royal law and 
lively oracles of God.” Thanks were given that, through 
Sorrow and joy, the Queen had always possessed the hearts of 
her people,—a thanksgiving to which the Queen must have 





hatred and prejudice, and whatever else may hinder us from 
godly union and concord,”—a prayer the fulfilment of which 
“as may be most expedient” for us, will probably involve a 
good deal of preliminary discouragement. 


The scene which followed the conclusion of the religious ser- 
vice appears to have taken the vast assembly quite by surprise. 
The Queen returned the salutation of the Prince of Wales by a 
kiss, and then embraced all the Princes and Princesses of her 
family, except the Crown Prince of Prussia and the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, who had retired after the more formal saluta- 
tion, but who were recalled by the Queen to share the expression 
of her motherly tenderness. All this was done with so much 
dignity and sweetness, that it gave to the grand ceremonial an 
air of reality and personal feeling which added vastly to its 
beauty without detracting from its grandeur, and then, after 
exchanging a gracious farewell with the foreign Princes present, 
the Queen left the building to the music of Mendelssohn’s 
“March of the Priests” in Athalie. Was that oratorio selected 
for the sake of the violent contrast between the Queen-mother 
of that piece and the Queen-mother of this ? 


The Irish have not been quite justly treated by the Press in 
descanting on Jubilee incidents. Everywhere outside Dublin 
and Ulster, they have abstained from joining in the gratulations ; 
and in some places they have behaved very badly. In Boston, 
Massachusetts, for example, they hooted the British and Scotch 
Associations, which, on Irish principles, have a right to 
honour their own States; and in Cork they paraded the 
black flag, which is either Fenian or piratical. It is 
not fair, however, to blame the Parnellite Members who 
returned their tickets for the Abbey, as “disloyal.” They 
have publicly announced their disloyalty, and are but true 
to their professions. They are in rebellion, though not in in- 
surrection, and were right in avoiding what would have been 
for them a dishonest observance of the forms of loyalty. The 
thing to regret or to blame is their feeling, not this manifesta- 
tion of it; or, rather, the thing to grieve over is the perversity 
which induces them to detest most the reign under which most 
has been done to remove their grievances. They honoured 
George IV.,and they curse Queen Victoria. There, for English- 
men, is the sting of it. The more friendly we become, the 
hotter their hatred grows. 


It is not our business, of course, to report the incidents of the 
Jubilee, even if we could doit. Next to the demeanour of the 
Londoners, which marked a distinct advance in civilisation, the 
most impressive feature of the rejoicings was their world-wide 
character. The English are everywhere on earth, and wherever 
they are, they held a celebration in honour of their country and 
their Queen. From the farthest isles of the ocean, from 
Australia and Japan, from Chili and the Canadian cities, 
from every capital of Europe and most of the large cities 
of America, telegrams have come streaming in to congratulate 
her Majesty, or to record festivals held in her honour. The 
President of the United States, the Emperor of China, 
and all European crowned heads have expressed their plea-' 
sure at the continuance of her reign, and their sympathy 
with her character. That contraction of the world which 
has been perhaps the most distinctive incident of her 
reign, has enabled the whole world to hurrah at once with a 
unanimity of applausive roar which, if a little deafening to the 
mental ear, is not a little calculated to stir emotion. If the 
Queen chose so far to depart from precedent, she might stand 
in a balcony of Buckingham Palace, and without a trace of 
assumption, return thanks urbi et orbi. We wish she would, for 
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that would be an incident for poets; but the Queen, like her 
subjects, shrinks from the unusual. There is scarcely a form of 
gratulation known to man which has not been addressed to her 
Majesty ; but not one, so far, has been markedly original. 


One of the most remarkable incidents of the week of Jubilee 
has been the eagerness with which the people leaped at the 
suggestion of fires on the hill-tops. Hundreds of hills were 
lighted up, and an observer in a balloon high above Snowdon 
might have seen the United Kingdom twinkling with points of 
fire; even Ireland joining in this form of demonstration, which 
there, as here, is traditional from ages before history, handed 
down from tribes whose motives we can only dimly guess. The 
materials used were chiefly, as of old, wood and gorse 
and oil, science lending extremely little help. That is, 
perhaps, best, science being too impersonal; but when 
the next Jubilee arrives we may see a change, and behold the 
coast lighted on every headland by colossal electric flames, 
maintained by a power developed by the utilisation of the tide. 
An effort was made to test the value of the lighting of the hill- 
tops as a means of signalling, all hills in sight of Malvern being 
requested to wait for its ignition; but the organisation on this 
point was not perfect. Could notice be sent, say, of invasion 
from Hurst Castle to John o’ Groat’s House, by answering 
beacons, within one summer’s night P 





The idea of a Jubilee for children from the London schools 
was a very kindly one, and does credit to its originator, the 
editor of the Daily Telegraph. It was very well carried out, too. 
Great ladies were induced to help, which means that the petty 
jealousies that stand in the way of success were smothered, out 
of deference to rank. The parties were thoroughly organised, 
and each child was carefully individualised by a ticket. That 
really was clever, not only because the risk of losing the child 
was minimised, but because the hundreds of bad mothers who 
would have carefully lost their children, either to be rid of 
them or to tell pathetic lies about them, were defeated. 
No less than 26,000 children were accordingly marched to 
Hyde Park and Regent’s Park, spent a day in the open 
air, ate huge quantities of pies and buns, saw the Queen, 
mobbed the Prince and Princess of Wales, received 42,000 
presents, and marched home again, happier, let us hope, 
but, at all events, without disaster or visible failure in the 
arrangements. No doubt gregarious happiness is difficult to 
imagine, the babies were thick on the ground, and twenty-six 
parties of a thousand might have given more pleasure; but 
what help is there for that? London cannot be reduced in size, 
twenty-six days were not procurable, and the Jubilee required 
an expenditure very few individuals are disposed to incur without 
getting their own way in return, All was done that could be 
done, and done with kindness, and we do not see why Mr. 
Lawson, who suggested and partly paid for the treat, should be 
either sneered at or bespattered with praise. As far as the 
bigness of a thing is noticeable, the children’s feast at Man- 
chester was three times as big. 





A good many people must have been disappointed by the 
distribution of honours. It has not been a shower, but a drizzle. 
Six new Peers have been created, viz.:—Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Sir W. Armstrong, Sir J. McGarel Hogg, Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
Mr. E. Fellowes, and Mr. Eaton,—and nobody either knows a 
good reason for choosing any one of those gentlemen, or a good 
reason for blaming the selection. The most interesting fact 
in the matter is that the creations vacate four seats—viz., 
Basingstoke, Hornsey, Coventry, and St. Ives—and will there- 
fore enable the feeling of the country to be tested over a widely 
dispersed area. ‘Thirteen gentlemen are made Baronets,—Sir 
A. Borthwick, Messrs. T. W. Evans, C. Dalrymple, W. Gilstrap, 
W. H. Houldsworth, S. Cunliffe-Lister, C. E. G. Phillips, R. 
Moon, W. Pearce, R. Loder, and J. Lucas, with Colonel Thursby 
and Sir Charles Clifford; among whom Mr. Moon and Mr. Cun- 
liffe-Lister are perhaps the best known. There is a moderate list 
of Knights of the different orders, and a shorter list of Knights- 
Banneret, the latter including eleven Lord Mayors and Mayors, 
chosen apparently, with the exception of the Mayor of Windsor, 
on account of the importance of their Municipalities. Alto- 
gether, the Premier has been moderate, and we dare say careful, 
though, with an exception or two, the names are less known than 
usual, The doctors are well represented, and the solicitors and 


the journalists; but we can find no name known in Literature, 


departments of effort are familiar to Lord Salisbury, 
quite possible that this is the precise reason for their 0 
He thinks they can flourish well enough without the 
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The victory of Friday week was striking and complete, J. 
the early part of the evening there were several discussions ro 
Clause 6 of the Crimes Bill, the most important being that 
moved ,by Mr. H. Fowler, and advocated by Mr. Gladstone in 
favour of requiring both Houses of Parliament to support a“ 
proclamation of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland declaring a 
Association dangerous to law and order, before it could gain the 
validity of law, instead of giving the proclamation legal power 
unless and until one or other of the Houses of Parliament had 
voted an address to the Crown against the proclamation, Mr 
Gladstone gave this amendment his warmest support, but the 
Government resisted it, while admitting that if any considerable 
number of the Irish Members wished to raise a discussion on 
any such proclamation, it would, of course, be the duty of the 
Government to give an opportunity for a full debate upon it, 
The amendment was negatived by a majority of 62 (233 to 171), 


Other amendments were discussed, and at 10 o'clock Sir 
Charles Russell was declaiming against the motion that Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill, when the Chairman of Committees 
rose, and the Parnellites left the House in a body. The proposal 
that Clause 6 stand part of the Bill was then carried by a 
majority of 169 (332 against 163). The remaining fourteen 
clauses were then agreed to, one by one, without a division, and, 
on the House resuming, the Chairman reported to the Speaker 
that the Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill had passed 
through Committee with amendments. Mr. A. J. Balfour then 
moved that the Report stage be taken on Monday, June 27th 
(next Monday), when it is believed that some similar proposal 
for closing discussion on the Report may have to be made and 
adopted. Whether the Parnellites will or will not think it needful 
so to act as to compel their own suspension in a body, as in 1881, 
is not yet known, and it is not very easy to compute the elements 
of an orbit so much disturbed by opposing forces. Of course, 
the principle of their organisation is revolutionary; but this 
principle is greatly modified by the wish to retain the aid of the 
Gladstonians,—a wish which complicates their action with the 
appearance of a very singular combination of spasm and re- 
straint. Their centrifugal action is therefore jerky, and one 
never knows where the jerk will end. 


Sir Charles Russell made a speech at Brixton on Wednesday 
against the Irish Crimes Bill, which consisted chiefly in 
a very feeble argument against the Times’ charge that 
the Parnellites had deliberately lent their sanction to the 
party of violence in America, Sir Charles Russell first ignored 
all the evidence which the Times has produced to show that up 
to the present time, the men who lead the party of violence in 
America have been in the closest possible league with Mr. 
Parnell and his followers here, and have been the most effectual 
feeders of the funds of the Parliamentary party; and next, he 
founded an argument for the falsehood of the charges against 
Mr, Parnell on the willingness of Lord Carnarvon to consult 
him in 1885 as to the tenor of his views for the government of 
Ireland. That only shows that Lord Carnarvon, like Lord Salis- 
bury, was in 1885 very uncertain how far Home-rule could be 
resisted, and was willing, on the hypothesis that it could not be 
resisted, to ignore all that was most threatening and unpatriotic 
in the action of the Parnellites,—precisely the example which 
Mr. Gladstone and his party are following with much more deter- 
mination and boldness now. Butit does not show at all that Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury were not quite wrong in 1885 in 
accepting Parnellite support and condoning Parnellite offences 
against this country. What the Liberal Unionists claim is that 
their firmness, in conjunction with the rooted aversion of the 
rank and file of the Conservatives to the Parnellite alliance, 
has saved the country from the pit of error into which the Tories 
fell in 1885, and the Liberals fell even deeper in 1886, and down 
the deep descent of which they are falling still. 


The Jubilee has suppressed politics for the week. The 
country has drawn a deep breath of relief at the momentary dis- 
appearance of the Irish nightmare, and scarcely any news, good 
or bad, has come in from abroad. A rumour obtained currency, 
it is true, on Tuesday, that France and Russia had formally 
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about Egypt; but it was too absurd to believe. Russia 
bas no interest in Egypt, and France is not going to force 
an alliance between Great Britain and Germany. Russia and 
France are resisting British proposals as a means of worrying 
England, but they are not going to war over a question to them 
of tenth-rate importance. It is not certain yet that the Sultan 
will yield, and refuse his ratification, as his pride is greatly 
soothed by a Convention which acknowledges his right of 
occupying Egypt in certain contingencies, and he wants the 
money obtainable by repledging the Tribute; but at present it 
seems possible that he may. In that case, the old condition of 
affairs revives, and England must, as before, wait on in Egypt 
tranquilly. Time is not her enemy there. 


Vienna was on Wednesday disturbed by a report that Colonel 
Mutkouroff, the Bulgarian Minister of War, had dismissed the 
Regents and proclaimed himself Dictator. There was no trath 
in it; but it was not an absurd report. The latest plan 
regarded with favour at Constantinople is this very one, it being 
believed that no other will induce the Russian Government 
to reopen negotiations for a permanent settlement of Bulgarian 
affairs, the Czar making it a point of honour not to treat with 
the Regents. The plan, however, cannot be carried out by the 
Sultan’s fiat. It requires the assent of Colonel Mutkouroff and 
the Army, which, with the Great Sobranje on the point of 
meeting, is not likely to be given. The only effect, therefore, of 
the incident will be to give strength to the party in the 
Assembly which insists that delay has become dangerous, that 
the interregnum must end, and that both Bulgarias had better 
proclaim their absolute independence. That would force Europe 
to intervene in order to avoid an occupation, and a war before 
winter set in. ed 

A rumour gathers strength in Vienna that the King of 
Servia, who is distracted with troubles, political and domestic, 
intends to abdicate. He has taken a holiday to drink the waters 
at an Austrian bathing-place, and it is asserted that he will 
never return. We doubt the story. King Milan’s defeat by 
Prince Alexander shook his throne to an extent hardly recog- 
nised in the West ; but his abdication would be followed by an 
explosion in favour of the Russian candidate, Karageorgevitch, 
and consequently an Austrian occupation of Belgrade. The 
Hapsburgs will strain every nerve to avoid such a necessity, 
and King Milan is not the man to resist that kind of pressure. 
He will, we believe, go back, unless satisfied that his life is in 
danger. 








Rather a foolish ceremony came off in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. The House on Monday resolved that a man, 
named Reginald Bidmead, had forged signatures to some 
petitions against the abolition of the London coal-duties, which 
is, of course, a grave contempt of Parliament. It was at first 
proposed that Bidmead should be sent to Newgate; but milder 
counsels prevailed, and he was ordered to appear at the bar and 
receive a reprimand. He accordingly attended on Thursday, and 
was solemnly reprimanded by the Speaker. Mr. Peel did his work 
well, dwelling both on the heinousness of the offence and the risk 
which Bidmead had incurred; but the whole proceeding had 
about it an air of unreality. If Bidmead is guilty, he deserved 
a long term of imprisonment; but it should be inflicted by the 
ordinary tribunals, and in the ordinary way. As it is, a man 
accused of a discreditable offence is punished without trial, but 
only by a reprimand, and will be held by his friends to have been 
guilty only of a political error. The whole procedure of Parlia- 
ment in this matter of contempt needs revision ; but there is no 
time for anything. 


The discussion of Thursday night as to the exclusion of girls 
from employment at the mouth of coal-pits, was decided by a 
majority of 76 (188 to 112) against interference. The Home 
Secretary, however, agreed to exclude both boys and girls under 
twelve from work of this kind, and intimated his willingness to 
consider before the Report stage whether he should not fix the 
age for girls as high as fourteen. But the argument against 
the employment of women at the pit-mouth was very feebly put, 
nor was any attempt made to show that even for the older and 
stronger girls, it was an improper kind of work. Mr. Bart’s 
curious remark that this sort of work unfits women for domestic 
life, which he supported by the evidence of one of the deputa- 
tion to the Home Secretary, who assured Mr. Matthews that 
she had tried service, and could not bear its monotony, shows in 
a very strong light the extent to which some good men are pre- 
pared to interfere with personal freedom. Would Mr. Burt 





prohibit all sorts of female occupations which are supposed to 
unfit women for domestic life? If so, he should begin, we 
think, by prohibiting women from taking to the stage. That 
interferes, we imagine, a good deal more effectually with 
domestic life than working at the pit brow. 


Lord Randolph Churchill addressed this day week what is 
called the Trowbridge “ Habitation” of the Primrose League. 
He of course congratulated his audience on the extraordinary 
popularity of the Primrose League; but this part of his speech 
was hardly in very good keeping with the conclusion, when he 
dwelt on the great harvest of advantage which might be expected 
from a fasion with the Liberal Unionists, especially those Liberal 
Unionists who follow Mr. Chamberlain, between whom and his 
own party he could not discern any fundamental difference. 
Well, how will the Radicals like the alliance of the Primrose 
League? And will the Primrose League, the bantling of dames 
and duchesses, take kindly to the rather sharp Radicalism 
characteristic of Birmingham? We fear that the Primrose 
League will be found the greatest obstacle in Lord Randolph’s 
path,—one of the great founders of the League though he be,— 
when he has to ask it to accept and popularise the coalition 
between himself and Mr. Chamberlain. 


It is certainly the age of women. In Part I. of the Cambridge 
Classical Tripos examination for 1887, there is no single male 
student placed in the first division of the first class; while Miss 
Ramsay, of Girton College, has attained a solitary position in 
the first division of that class. In the Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, again, there is no single male student placed 
in the first class, one in the second class, and one in the third; 
while Miss Hervey, of Newnham College, stands alone in the 
first class; Miss Tooke, of Newnham, in the second class; and 
Miss Young, of Girton, in the third class. In this tripos, there- 
fore, the women have excelled the men not only in the quality of 
their work, but in the number of those who have gained honours. 
However, the Modern and Mediwval Languages Tripos is cer- 
tainly not as yet a popular one, though the women perhaps are 
destined to make it popular. 


The Lord Mayor gave a dinner at the Mansion House this 
day week to the representatives of Literature, Science, and Art, 
in which Dr. Smith, the editor of the Quarterly Review, was 
amongst those who responded for Literature, Sir William Gull 
for Science, and Sir Frederick Leighton for Art. Dr. Smith was 
bold in maintaining that the Victorian age might hold its ground 
with any former age of English literature. Surely, with all its 
great names, it cannot hold its ground against the Georgian age, 
which produced Cowper and Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, Shelley, Keats and Byron, with Jane Austen and that 
greatest of all names in the estimation of Europe, Walter Scott. 
Sir William Gull regarded science as chiefly identitied in the pro- 
fession to which he belonged with the duty of giving free play 
to the vis medicatrix nature, and this he held could only be done 
by attenuating the superstitious faith accorded in former times 
to drugs; and Sir Frederick Leighton took the opportunity of 
reminding the English people that till they began to take a 
popular pride in Art, their artists could never live in the 
moral atmosphere best calculated to develop their creative 
power. But is there not another side to that statement? 
Undoubtedly the growth of a popular taste for Literature 
has not tended to refine the standard of literary taste, probably 
it has tended in the other direction. And may it not be true 
that Science has this advantage over Literature and Art,—that 
as its standards are too “caviare to the general” to be modified 
seriously by popular taste, it is less liable to be disturbed by an 
unripened popular taste than either Literature or Art? 


Sir A. West, at the Jubilee dinner of the civilians engaged in 
managing the Inland Revenue, mentioned a curiously significant 
fact. Under the Income-tax Acts, it is lawful for the towns to 
collect the tax under Schedules D and E, through officials 
appointed by themselves. So complete, however, is the con- 
fidence in Somerset House, that every great town except 
London has asked the Inland Revenue Board to collect the tax ; 
and in Scotland no other agency is employed. Considering the 
depth of local jealousies, and the bitterness of feeling excited 
by the Income-tax, that is a fact worth studying by those who 
believe that a “local” administration must always be more 
popular than a centralised one. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101gxd. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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THE JUBILEE. 
HE Jubilee ceremonial was a success, Great and unusual 
as the occasion was, long as had been the preparations, 
and restless as men’s imaginations had become, there was, 
when the day had arrived and passed, no sense of failure or 
inadequacy. The grand procession, with its troops of Princes, 
including representatives of all the great Houses of Europe ; the 
scene in the Abbey, which might have called Macaulay from 
the dead to write a new description ; the outpouring of the 
mightiest city of the world to rejoice in the length of its 
Queen’s reign ; the illumination which turned that city into a 
fairyland, or colossal opera-stage flashing with light and colour; 
the transcendently beautiful day, perfectly bright, yet cool 
through all its cloudless serenity; the marvellous order 
of the millions who assembled, and who, by an instinct 
noticed on all hands, reserved their awe-inspiring roar of 
acclaim for the Sovereign alone,—all combined to content the 
general longing that an event which can occur only at historic 
intervals should have a celebration that history might worthily 
record. No such function, so grand in its entirety, so full of 
meaning in its details, has illustrated modern London, 
or has brought out so fully the unity of the people, 
or the completeness of their sense that the Sovereign 
is their representative, the living symbol of an entity to 
which each one has some close relation. It is the remotest 
of improbabilities that any one now living will see such a scene 
again, and to millions of the young it will serve during the 
remainder of their lives as a date, a great historic day during 
which all went right, and neither enemy, nor friend, nor fate 
marred the superb completeness of a ceremonial through 
which a Court and a nation endeavoured to display to them- 
selves, as well as to mankind, their consciousness of a common 
bond. Great Britain grouping itself in heartiest gratulation 
round its Queen on the longest and brightest day of the year,— 
that was the total impression of the 21st of June, 1887. 

The scene in the Abbey, to all others a grand picture such 
as historians centuries hence may describe with no derogation 
of their dignity, or a great incident marking and breaking as 
with a pause the otherwise too unbroken rush of modern 
English affairs, must have roused in the Queen emotions of 
almost insufferable vividness and number. It was in the 
Abbey that she, a mere girl, though the heir of every family 
that has ever reigned in Britain, took up the burden of a sway 
which ever since, as if developed by some internal and self- 
derived force, has spread over more people, more territories, 
more sources of all that yields material prosperity. It is in the 
Abbey that, when her next visit is paid, she will be buried. She 
must have thought, as she sat, of the long series of statesmen 
and soldiers who have helped her to bear her burden, and to 
whom her success has been due—the “ Past Masters,” as Punch 
calls them—and who have departed, for the most part in silence, 
though unforgotten, And she must have mused, if only for a 
moment, as certainly every thoughtful man around her did, on 
the great problem whether or no the Jubilee had closed an 
era, whether her reign would change its character, or 
would exhibit to its end that continuousness of prosperity 
and progress which has been its distinctive mark. We are 
sick of exulting in such things, and half-believe, as our fore- 
fathers did, in the ominousness of boastful gratulation ; but it 
is mere fact that the number of the Queen’s own people has 
nearly doubled during her reign, that her subjects are more by at 
least seventy millions, that there is room for empires on the new 
lands which have fallen, as it were by gravitation, into her pos- 
session, On the mountains of wealth which have accrued to her 
people, wealth from trade, wealth from discovery, wealth from 
new subjugations of the forces of Nature—for the triumphs of 
steam and electricity are but incidents in the Queen’s reign— 
it is, as we feel, unbecoming to dilate; nor do we know that 
there is less of boastfulness in dwelling on the victories of 
thought and energy. But the continuousness of prosperity has 
been there, whether we boast in it or not; and the Queen must 
have asked herself if it would never end, and probably have 
felt, as we all feel, a keen sense of misgiving, a sort of 
shudder at what may be hidden within the future time. 
Why should the British Empire advance for ever, any 
more than any one of the Empires which have risen, 
shone, and fallen? Her power is already fearfully wide, 
too wide for her available means, though not for her 
potential resources ; her wealth has grown to proportions un- 
known in any age or on any continent ; her people are already 
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showing marks of lassitude under a burden of power which 


allows of no rest from anxiety and thought. If th 

responsible in truth as she is in ‘diaden, she phe ae joe 
for the echoes of daily triumph or calamity which i 
telegraph brings us from all earth. The hour of decaden ; 
of England must come at last, or history teaches nethiane 
and why should it not come now, just when she publi 7 
rejoices through a million throats in the long duration ok 
her content ? 

It is a most natural thought, and yet, perhaps, its orio; 
is instinctive timidity < om than yg a pir 
of decadence, though it must arrive, may yet be far awa 
The “Empire,” judged by history, is still young; be 
it began with Plassey, and since Plassey only three ordin 
generations have passed away. The evidence of history is of 
little value, for history records no such conditions as those 
which exist in Britain, no instance where a ruling popula- 
tion so vast and so energetic was at the same time go 
free. In all the Kingdoms that have been, the monopoly of 
action has belonged comparatively to few. We think little ag 
historians of the circumstances which as politicians strike ug 
so often as almost overwhelming; of the difficulties which 
seem so great, but are so much smaller than those of old— 
compare the troubles of to-day with those of Elizabeth’s reign 
when the mightiest power of Europe was threatening invasion, 
and a third of the people were hostile to the dynasty —of 
the enemies who are dwarfs by those whom we have 
beaten—compare Parnell with Napoleon ;—of the com- 
petitors whose pressure, urgent as it appears, may pass 
away ina day. Of all external circumstances that affect 
Great Britain, perhaps the only one that history will care 
about is the rise of the United States to an equality, 
which may soon be a superiority, in the world; but who 
knows whether that will make for our evil or our good? 
The people of America are of our own blood, and what 
the Kingdom loses the race will gain. There is nothing 
whatever to alarm in all that is occurring, not even in the 
acuteness which has come to the chronic struggle with Ireland, 
if only the ultimate source of all British successes, the national 
character, remains unaffected. That is the question which really 
concerns us ; that, and not a fancy that because of a happy and 
perhaps too exultant day, a time of decadence will set in,— 
and on that nothing but the events of the future can throw 
any certain light. We all form opinions, and fancy we know; 
but we know next to nothing. That the middle class has grown 
temporarily soft, and is bemusing itself with dreams of a world 
in which force shall be valueless, and compulsion be ended, 
and hardness be accounted evil irrespective of its reasons, is 
certain; but the middle class is no longer the people, and no 
one can tell whether it is really changing its mind, or 
whether it only fancies itself changed under the influence 
of leaders who must pass away. The probabilities from 
analogy are all in favour of the permanence of national 
character; and if ours remains unaffected, we are thirty 
millions of the breed who, when they were but twelve millions, 
set Europe successfully at defiance. Our children may find 
new paths, as our fathers found the old, and pursue them as 
energetically, so that the world, now half-wishing for the decay 
of England, and half-believing it has commenced, may be 
astounded to find that her history of success has even yet but 
begun, The Roman Empire endured unbroken four hundred 
years at least ; and Rome, in her strongest days, had never our 
resources or our skill, We may be at the commencement of a 
decline which, when it begins, will be swift; but we may also 
be at the threshold of a long line of Sovereigns named 
“ Edward,” and find when it has ended that the Jubilee Day 
of 1887, as it ended one long era of success, so also it began 
another. There is little use in human forecasts, and least of 
all in those pessimist prophecies which spring in reality from 
a belief that as regards man, and especially as regards nations, 
Providence must always grudge. 


THE RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT OF THE QUEEN’S 
REIGN. 

OTHING is stranger than to look back to the state 

of opinion and belief which prevailed in England at 

the time of the Queen’s coronation. That was a time when 
in the Church the strife was at its height between the school 
of hard, logical, latitudinarian theology, with Whately at its 
head, and high, primitive, traditional theology, with Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman at its head; when Arnold was still at the 





summit of his influence as a teacher and historian; when 
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Hampden had just been censured by the University of Oxford 
Bampton lectures which would now hardly be deemed 
mg in Scotland the Presbyterian Church had 
heterodox; when in Scotland | y 
not as yet reached the crisis of its rupture ; and when Carlyle 
had not yet conceived those lectures on hero-worship which 
did so much to colour the religion and theology of the 

e. Now we look back upon a period when agnosticism, 
oe word not then so much as coined,—even though preached 
in the pulpit of the Established Church, and in the 

heart of the University which still insists more on its theology 
than any other in Great Britain, is severely let alone; when 
a Canon who had been examining chaplain to an Archbishop 
expounds a theology to which Positivists might almost give in 
their adhesion ; when one of the greatest of our poets defines 
God as “a stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness ;” and when the ecclesiastical dignitary whose 
death has excited more universal mourning than perhaps that 
of any English Churchman of the Queen’s reign, has been 
lamented even more for his large-hearted sympathy with 
sceptics than for that “ picturesque sensibility ” which enabled 
him to make the history of the Jewish and Christian Churches 
so profoundly interesting, and the geography of Palestine so 
vivid to the readers of the Bible. Has the change been, on 
the whole, for evil or for good ? 

We hold that it has unquestionably been, on the whole, a 
change for good, and we cannot doubt that, with all its 
drawbacks, that would be the judgment of him who told us 
that to give meat to the hungry and drink to the thirsty, 
to practise hospitality to the stranger, to comfort the sick, and 
to visit the prisoner, is to earn the same praise which would 
have been due to the same cares bestowed upon himself. For 
undoubtedly the last half-century has been an age of practical 
religion, if ever in England there has been such an age. The 
High Churchman has vied with the Low Churchman in making 
sacrifices for the heathen ; the agnostic has competed keenly 
with the dogmatist for the glory of bringing cheerfulness to 
the miserable; the missions of the Unitarians have been as 
earnest as the missions of the extremest Calvinists who 
believe that all who die unconverted go straight to 
eternal fire; the hospitals are full of high-bred women 
who omit no detail, however humiliating, by which the 
pangs of sufferers can be alleviated; even the little 
“scrubs” who leave the workhouse without a friend, find 
friends in cultivated women who go to seek them. And 
besides all this, how different is the attitude of the various 
Churches towards each other! Cardinal Newman is studied by 
men like Dr. Dale, and the Broad-Church Bishop Fraser is 
mourned by the Ultramontane Bishop Vaughan. There is no 
longer evidence of the feeling, “ Stand by, I am holier than 
thou!” even amongst the most orthodox of dogmatists, 
unless, indeed, it be entertained by the heads of the Society 
who shut up Ritualist clergymen in prison for a breach 
of the provisions of the Public Worship Act. The last fifty 
years have been, as regards all sections of the religious world, 
from the strictest Roman Catholicism to the nakedest humanism, 
an age of growing sympathy, an age in which the most vital of 
all the principles of religion has been the endeavour to save a 
brother's soul and pay a brother’s debt. And therefore we 
believe that, with all the set-offs against the great treasure of 
mutual service and mutual kindness which the last fifty years 
have accumulated, it has been, on the whole, an age of 
advance,—one in which the will and the heart of religion 
have never been forgotten in the advocacy of intellectual 
dogma. 

But the set-offs cannot be ignored. It is an age undoubtedly 
in which our poets have been theologians ; but still more it is 
one in which our theology has melted down into a sort of 
poetry, a species of “ picturesque sensibility.” The boundaries 
between the natural and the supernatural have been broken 
down ; but the natural has pervaded the supernatural at least 
as much as the supernatural has pervaded the natural. Towards 
the beginning of the last fifty years, Tennyson wrote those 

beautiful poems, “ The Two Voices” and “In Memoriam,” 
in which the yearning of the age to believe in God and 
Christ was so marvellously shadowed forth. But towards 
the end of it, Matthew Arnold has written those equally 
poetic and much sadder confessions that the yearning is a 
useless one, which will be found in his verses on the “Grande 
Chartreuse” and his poems on the author of “ Obermann.” 
The higher literature of the day has become more and more 
agnostic. George Eliot has penetrated her pure and noble 
pictures of the ideal of character with the sad conviction that 
the highest characters are the most lonely beings in the 





universe, “sounding along their dim and perilous way” through 
seas in which there is no divine light to guide them. And 
even where this hopelessness has been rebuked by men of power 
as it was by Carlyle, the contempt for those great historical 
beliefs which alone in our age have been possible to true theistic 
piety, has been at least as conspicuous as the trust in God 
itself. It cannot be denied, we think, that the theological con- 
fidence of all the Protestant Christian Churches has been greatly 
shaken since the days when Archbishop Howley smiled benevo- 
lently, if somewhat vacantly,on the English Church, and Edward 
Irving endeavoured to revive the belief in miracles in the 
Scotch Church. Even orthodox theology,—as in the late 
Bishop Fraser’s case, to say nothing of some of the most 
eminent of orthodox Dissenters,—now endeavours to con- 
centrate attention on the human side of Christ’s precepts, and 
to divert it from the divine side. The attempt of such books 
as “Essays and Reviews” to undermine all faith in the 
dogmatic side of Christian teaching has been more successful, 
perhaps, in practice than even in theory. And though one of 
the greatest services rendered to the cause of Christian belief 
during the last half-century was Bishop Lightfoot’s reply to 
“ Supernatural Religion,” yet that only refuted the historical 
case against the sceptics, and left the doubts of those who 
questioned the mental and moral capacity of the early Church 
to decide the issues on the solution of which its theology 
was built up, entirely where it was. It is the scientific 
teaching of the present day which has unhinged belief 
in the Christian dogma, and it is clear that at the present 
time the men of science are too incompetent to deal with the. 
problems of philosophy, and the philosophic theologians too 
little able to enter into the attitude of men of science, to bring 
the controversy in its newest phase to anything like a tangible- 
issue. Even the Roman Catholics are wavering on one of the 
most important of all theological questions, the definition of 
inspiration ; and to us nothing seems more certain than that 
the great theological problem of the next age will be the 
drawing of the frontier line between human and superhuman 
agency, and the ranging of the evidence which that great 
work, when it is possible, will give us, that superhuman 
agencies have been and are perpetually concerned in the 
weaving of human destiny, with the consequent restoration. 
of public confidence in the Church of Christ as the greatest 
organ of that agency which has ever been known on earth. 
That, however, is a promise of spiritual and intellectual labour 
to which the controversies of the last half-century have only 
just begun to point, and of that half-century we may 
certainly say that while it has brought us a more effective 
and practical Christianity than England has ever before 
known, it has nevertheless shaken much more than it has. 
restored intellectual confidence in the authority of Revelation. 
There are multitudes of signs that this shaking of confidence 
is not final, that Christian theology will yet regain its 
ascendency, without, we hope, ever again losing its modern 
peremptoriness in insisting that the tree can only be known by 
its fruits. But no wise man will ignore the great uncertainty 
as to the intellectual background of Christian belief which 
has passed over the Church,—that desire to act on belief 
without believing, which, though it is far nobler and more 
hopeful than the desire to believe without acting on belief, is 
yet no less surely doomed to find itself in the end utterly 
impossible, than is the latter to find itself in the end condemned 
to the outer darkness and the gnawing of the worm that never 
dies. 





THE ROYAL CASTE, 


ry occasion like the Jubilee brings out very sharply the 

singular social position of the Royal caste of Europe. 
That caste, which consists essentially of two families or clans, 
all the Catholic and all the Protestant Royalties being more or 
less closely related either by marriage or by blood, is growing 
numerous, is more prominent owing to the increase of inter- 
communication, and tends to become a minute but closely knit 
aristocracy, claiming, and in certain ways securing, a position 
greatly above that of the European nobility. The precedence 
of its members, besides being uncontested, as that of no 
noble is, is European instead of local, and is accompanied, 
and as it were, marked, by a deferential and even slavish 
respect, which was once paid also to the nobles, but is now 
in their case slowly but perceptibly dying away. No noble 
is now beyond the Jaw, as some of the Princes at least—e.g., 
the heads of the mediatised families—undoubtedly are, a point 
tested only recently, when the eldest Fugger, a Jesuit priest, 
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as a Prince of the Empire defied the law decreeing the expul- 
sion of his order. It is a curious mark of grade, but it is a 
very real one, that on the Continent of Europe a Prince is the 
orily man except a priest who cannot be compelled to accept a 
challenge. Ho has theoretically no equal except in his own 
caste, and even imperious military opinion acknowledges his 
exemption. Certain forms, too, are observed in receiving and 
in addressing Royalties which are not maintained for any other 
‘human beings, and they are waited on even by nobles as 
gentlemen would be ashamed to wait on the members of any 
other class. Though, as a rule, not wealthy, and undis- 
tinguished either by intellectual ability or service to the States 
to which they belong, they are everywhere treated as “ the 
First,” and maintain, without exciting envy, an exclusiveness 
as rigid as that of Indian Brahmins or pious Jews. They 
marry only among themselves; they claim and enforce a 
special marriage privilege, which is, in fact, a right to have 
their recognised concubines acknowledged by society; and 
though the fortunes some of them possess are distributed with 
a strange inequality, and they begin to be solicitous for wealth, 
yet they resist with immovable tenacity what must be the 
severe temptation to absorb the great heiresses of European 
society. A Colonna may marry the daughter of the greatest 
of American money-makers, and the derogation is forgiven for 
the gain; but the poorest Hohenzollern or Bourbon may not 
stoop to the most beautiful or accomplished lady of many 
millions. They begin more and more to associate only with 
each other, roaming over Europe to avoid the tedium of a too 
contracted social circle; and at all ceremonial functions they 
‘supersede alike the nobles and the statesmen. In the arrange- 
ments for this Jubilee, for example, “the Princes,” known and 
unknown, illustrious and obscure, are all alike in front, and 
the great nobles and high-placed personages of the realm, 
soldiers or statesmen or diplomatists, are all relegated to the 
crowd. No noble except Lord Lorne appeared in the proces- 
-sion as an invited guest, and the exception only made the rule 
amore conspicuous, : 


It is interesting at a time like this, when it is the fashion to 
say that all distinctions are disappearing except the grand one 
of wealth, to note a social distinction so marked as this, and 
ascertain as clearly as may be upon what basis of solidity it 
rests. The Royal caste certainly does not derive its social 
privilege from any popular respect for birth. It would be 
difficult to prove of half the ebenburtig, as they style them- 
selves, that they are better born than the great nobles, some 
of whom, like the Massimi and Zichys, are as old, who are far 
more wealthy and influential, and who yet yield to them 
precedence without demur. Nor is it general respect for their 
names, as names great in the history of the world. Half 
the men who worship them do not know their names, 
and could no more tell you why they think Wittelsbachs, 
Ziihringens, or Guelfs greater than Colonnas or Crillons 
or Howards, than they could tell you why Oodeypore looks 
down on Scindiah, or the Shereef of Wazan despises Osman 
Ghazee. Nor is it worship for their wealth, for though one or 
two are enormously wealthy—there is a Hohenzollern who 
would be accounted a magnate even at a dinner of English or 
American millionaires—and many are rich, the majority are 
straitened, and a few are poorer than if they owned estates in 
Ireland, or shares in Cornwall mines. The caste derives its 
position from two facts alone. One is that its leading mem- 
bers, perhaps a dozen in number, are really great personages, 
heirs to Thrones like those of Germany, Austria, or Russia 
and sure, therefore, sooner or later, to influence directly the 
destinies of mankind. The world, if not governed by force, 
greatly dreads force ; and among the group of Princes who rode 
on Tuesday by the Queen, two will dispose at will of a million of 
soldiers actually in barracks, while two others not present will 
control the movements of a million and a half more, That 
is actual power; and substantial greatness such as belongs to 
the heirs of Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy, reflects 
a kind of greatness on the class, or rather clan, to 
which they all belong. Moreover, the Princes who will be 
potentates sustain the Princes who will not be, with their whole 
strength. Courts settle rank in Europe, and the Courts 
unanimously insist that the decendants of Royalty, even if 
dethroned, shall count everywhere first. Not only will the 
Kings not marry, legally at all events, outside the clan, but 
they exert a steady and effective pressure in favour of restricting 
all Thrones when vacant to the clan alone. Nothing can be 
more absurd in theory than for a new State like Belgium or 
Bulgaria which needs an organising chief, a statesman or a 
soldier, to choose a Prince who may or may not be capable of 





. a 
tuling ; but the statesmen know well that if they step outside 
the clan, “ European sympathy will be forfeited ite 
plainer words, that the Sovereigns who move armies will think 
they are dealing with disagreeable upstarts. Bernadotte aa 
kept his Throne at the price of turning on his own country: 
where he is still regarded as a traitor—and King Milan the 
only member of an obscure family with a recognised Goame 
will probably lose it for want of the determined protection 
that, had he been born within the caste, would heat 
been afforded him. That protection was not, it ig edt 
granted to Alexander of Battenberg; but then, the Bat. 
tenbergs are hardly Royal, and protection to him might 
have precipitated the gravest of all wars. The moment 
he was gone, the Bulgarians examined Europe with 4 
microscope to find an acceptable Prince; but they knew 
perfectly well that their choice was restricted to those whom 
the Sovereigns recognise as socially their ‘‘ equals.” It is that 
recognition, not birth alone, which gives the Princely caste itg 
unique and almost inexplicable place in Europe; and as long 
as that recognition continues, so long will that place be 
maintained. In other words, the social privilege of the 
Princely caste will probakly endure as long as the great 
Monarchies, The greater Kings, besides believing devoutly 
in the birth to which they themselves owe so much, and 
which, being an indestructible as well as incommunicable 
quality, releases them from the dangers of rivalry—Princg 
Bismarck, for example, stops short at the steps of the Throne 
—find the privileges of the clan convenient by enabling them 
to prevent all mésalliances, which it is now not only a matter 
of family pride, but a historic tradition to avoid. They think 
it also even more expedient to limit Thrones to Princes, not 
only because we all understand our equals best, but because 
they thereby prevent the rise of soldiers who might be 
unmanageable or too successful. A warrior-King within the 
Balkans might end the Eastern Question as Hapsburgs, no less 
than Romanoffs, do not wish it ended. Kings have had 
their jealousies before and since the Hapsburgs killed 
“the Friedliinder” because he was too successful on their 
behalf; and the history of Napoleon accentuated their dis- 
trust of risen men. ‘They will, we fancy, keep up the 
caste, though it is possible that, as it grows numerous, 
the impossibility of finding fortunes, or even maintenance, 
for all its members may compel some relaxations in its 
special marriage law. The rule has been relaxed once or twice 
—e.g., in favour of the eleventh Duke of Hamilton—and a 
modification may yet be admitted under which the formal 
assent of four or five Courts shall sweep away all obstacles of 
etiquette. But with that reservation, we fancy the Princely 
caste will last very much as it is as long as the great Monarchies, 
—a period which may be ages, or may, in spite of appearances, 
be shortened to decades. Everybody assumes—the Kings 
themselves assume—that Monarchy is in danger, and to judge 
by mere calculation, so it should be; but if the next great 
outburst in Europe comes from below, the reaction in favour 
of property may plant the Thrones once more upon a rock. 


FRIDAY WEEK. 

T would be a mistake to regard the carrying of the Irish 
Crimes Bill through Committee on Friday week as the 

type of a proceeding likely to become common as between 
ordinary groups of British politicians. What, indeed, might 
become necessary if every member of a Parliament of 
670 persons got into the habit of speaking his mind 
on every subject that comes before the House, it is 
not easy to say. Some remedy, and some very drastic 
remedy, for such a proceeding would become necessary ; 
but it certainly would not be such a remedy as was adopted 
on Friday week. In such a case, we should probably 
have to leave the minute discussion of the provisions of all 
Bills to some smaller body elected by the House of Commons, 
and to reserve to the full House only the right of finally 
accepting or rejecting the measure after it had been carefully 
revised by the select body. At all events, it is certain that no 
such course as that taken on Friday week would be accepted by 
the nation as a fit remedy for the mere bulkiness of the House 
of Commons, and the diffuseness of the Members who speak their 
minds there. The course taken on Friday week was, and was 
recognised by the majority as well as by the minority as being 
a revolutionary course, rendered necessary by the strategy of a 
revolutionary party, who, acting within their rights as indi- 
viduals and as politicians, have decided that, open revolution 
being absolutely doomed to failure, and wicked because it is 
thus doomed to failure, they are entitled so to use the procedure 
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of the House of Commons as to render our whole legislative 
stem unmanageable, and to erect a series of moral barricades, 
. which as effectually almost as by physical barricades, the 
ordinary course of civil society may be arrested. (ranting, 
then, their assumption that Ireland ought to be virtually inde- 
ndent, independent at least up to the point of Home-rule, we 
have never held the Parnellites to be blameworthy for attempt- 
‘ng to carry their revolution by the only effective means in their 
; ti We have never felt that they deserve anything like the 
ee blame, for instance, as the English Radicals who unite 
with them in trying to make the political situation absolutely 
intolerable, though they must know perfectly well that in so 
doing they are false to the very principle of democracy which 
should teach them that till they can persuade the people of this 
country to grant Home-rule to Ireland, they have no more 
right to block legislation because Home-rule is not granted, 
than they have to adopt the same remedy for the refusal of 
Parliament to pass a Local Option Act, or to disestablish the 
Church of England. Radicals or Liberals who join the Irish 
in obstruction because the Irish cannot get their way, are 
joining in a revolution treasonable in its nature to the rule 
of the people itself. Englishmen who believe that a popular 
system of government should be wrecked in England 
because Ireland cannot as yet wring out of us that popular 
system of government which she herself prefers, are 
traitors to their own country ; whereas Irishmen who do the 
same, are only traitors to a country which they regard as a 
foreign country, though they have not the physical strength 
to throw off its control. We hold, then, that under the 
circumstances of the case, the honestly convinced Irish Home- 
rulers, if they hold that the revolution they desire would be 
worth a war, were there any chance of success, cannot be fairly 
upbraided as we certainly have the right to upbraid their 
English allies for their attempt to paralyse the British House 
of Commons, and to render it at once weak and ridiculous. 
But this very admission involves the right to resist these 
revolutionary methods of the Irish Home-rulers by methods 
which are also, after their fashion, equally revolutionary. And 
this we quite admit that the procedure of Friday week was. It 
was the only adequate mode of silencing a party who were not 
discussing a measure with the view of improving it, but 
with the view of keeping the majority of the House 
at bay, and defeating, by Parliamentary devices, the whole 
purpose of Parliamentary organisation. If under the forms 
of peace war can be waged on one side, then under the forms 
of peace it must be equally lawful to wage war on the other 
side. Once grant that if the Irish were able to put a forcé 
into the field, we should have a perfect right to put a still 
stronger force into the field and crush them, and you grant 
that it is just as lawful, when they stop all the wheels of our 
civil and legislative procedure under pretence of using them 
so to adapt that procedure to their machinations that they 
must fail in blocking it any longer. We quite concede that 
the course taken on Friday week was a course legitimate only 
because we were compelled to counteract a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary strategy, and had no means of doing so except by 
some equally revolutionary method. But that is, we 
maintain, an absolutely adequate justification. Nor does 
it in the least involve the conclusion that if, for any 
other cause,—such as the growing intelligence of Members, 
or the growing intelligence of constituencies, or even the 
growing exigencies of life amongst a rapidly increasing 
population,—the existing methods of Parliamentary procedure 
were found to be inadequate, we should have any right at all to 
apply so revolutionary a method as the passing through Com- 
mittee of a Bill of which less than one-third of the clauses only 
had been discussed. That, of course, isa course which implies 
the suppression of deliberative government, not its reform. 
And it could only be justified when it is forced on us to meet 
methods of Parliamentary strategy which are still more fatal 
to deliberative government, and would involve its ruin. You 
may pull down, and often do pull down, buildings of great 
value to stop the career of a fire which would otherwise spread 
to buildings of still greater value ; and so, too, you may suppress 
Parliamentary discussion in certain cases, in order to prevent 
the success of a policy which would bring Parliamentary dis- 
cussion into absolute contempt. But it is the imminence of 
the revolutionary danger which alone justifies the use of the 
revolutionary weapon by which that danger is repelled, or at 
least greatly circumscribed. 
If similar methods have to be used, as they very likely may 
have to be used, to bring the discussion on the Report to an 
end, we shall give the House of Lords an opportunity of 








showing their impartiality, their moderation, and their sense 
of duty, such as, under other circumstances, they could not 
easily obtain. It will be their duty to consider with far more 
than their usual care, those provisions of the Bill which have 
not been adequately discussed in the House of Commons; 
and they may, if they choose, indicate their sympathy with a 
sober freedom, by providing additional safeguards against the 
abuse of the powers conferred on the Irish Government under 
this Bill. Indeed, by doing this, it is very possible that they 
would ensure the success of the Crimes Bill, instead of in any 
way diminishing its efficiency. For everything will depend on 
the absolute determination of the Government to use the 
provisions of this Bill only in order to prevent boycotting, 
intimidation, crime, and not to stifle in any way the legitimate 
expression of political opinion in Ireland. If the House of 
Lords should succeed in so modifying this Bill as to diminish 
the danger of its being used by over-zealous officials for purely 
bureaucratic purposes, they will increase instead of diminishing 
its efficiency as a measure for preventing and punishing 
tyrannical interference with the liberties of Irishmen. In the 
meantime, the use of the peremptory steel by which its discus- 
sion in the House of Commons was cut short, must be held to 
be a wise surgical remedy for a gangrene which was threatening 
the House of Commons itself with mortification, and not a type 
of the process by which in ordinary cases it would be wise to 
abridge Parliamentary discussion and to contract the delibera- 
tions of the House within the time at their disposal. 


THE WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


_ brilliant success in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge 

achieved by Miss Ramsay, of Girton College, whose 
name has come out the only one in the first division of the 
first class of the year,—i.¢.,in the earlier of the two examina- 
tions into which the classical school is now divided,—and the 
brilliant success in the Modern-Language Tripos of Miss Hervey, 
of Newnham, who has achieved the same distinction, none of 
the young men having passed in the first class in either of 
these examinations, will do something, we hope, to strengthen 
the case of those memorialists who are now again solicit- 
ing the Senate of the University of Cambridge to recon- 
sider the reasons in favour of placing women in exactly the 
same position as men as regards the degrees and other 
privileges of that University. The argument applies, of 
course, as much to Oxford as to Cambridge; but with these 
successes ringing in their ears, the University of Cambridge 
will be forced to go verf carefully over the motives which have 
induced the Senate to refuse the formal granting of degrees 
and the formal concession of the other privileges of the Uni- 
versity to women as well as men. Indeed, we cannot very well 
understand the logic of the compromise which the Cambridge 
University has sanctioned. That University allows women 
all the honours of a wranglership or a first-class, or indeed 
of any other class, in the classical and other Honour schools, 
without giving them either the degree itself or those 
privileges of membership which entitle them to the free use 
of the University libraries, and museums, and to the advantage 
of the University classes to which men are admitted. And we 
cannot understand why, if it is not bad for women to be 
admitted to the competition of the Honour schools, it should be 
bad for them to be admitted to the classes by which the best 
knowledge is acquired, and still less why, if it is not bad 
for thoroughgoing students to have their knowledge tested in 
the Honour schools, it should be bad for cultivated women who 
do not profess to be hard workers, to prepare themselves for 
the easier tests which confer ordinary pass-degrees, and to earn, 
just as young men earn, the attestation of the University, 
through the grant of degrees, that they are not destitute of 
this culture. Surely, if there were any doubt in the matter, 
it would be as to the danger of letting young women overwork 
themselves to gain University honours. As Cambridge has 
made up its mind to get over that objection,—and we understand, 
by-the-way, that Miss Ramsay, far from having overworked 
herself, has kept in full health throughout the examination, and 
has, indeed, taken the examination very easily,—we cannot con- 
ceive why it should stumble at the very much less questionable 
step of opening the lower examination for pass-degrees to women 
in general, including, of course, those comparatively few women 
who show themselves able to obtain honours. As a matter of 
fact, many of the girls who have gained honours without 
degrees at Cambridge, have afterwards competed for the 
degrees of the London and Royal Irish Universities, only in 
order to get the formal degree which Cambridge so illogically 
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withholds. And in these cases the girls in question have had | to deny them. We are brought to this conclusion, in the first 


to go through a great deal harder work than they otherwise 
would, only on account of the refusal of Cambridge to crown 
with a diploma the attestation of acquirement and capacity 
which their examiners have given. In cases of this kind, 
therefore, the opening of the degree to women would positively 
diminish the strain on the female candidates’ nerves ; and since 
the allegation that this strain is dangerous is, in our opinion, 
the only legitimate argument against the admission of women 
to the tests of the University, that argument is in favour of the 
granting of the degree at least to those who are allowed to 
compete for and attain honours. And as for those who do 
not compete for honours, who would go up for a pass 
though they do not venture upon a more ambitious effort, 
it can, we think, hardly be maintained for a moment that there 
is any serious danger of putting too great a strain on their 
nerves. Indeed, it passes our capacity to guess at the motives 
which induce the University of Cambridge to strain out the 
gnat and to swallow the camel,—in other words, to prevent 
girls from preparing themselves for an easy test, which would 
do hardly any of them anything but good, and yet to encourage 
them to prepare themselves for a very severe test, which might 
injure the more delicate of the ambitious girls, unless their 
friends and advisers took the utmost pains to discourage,—as 
we hope they do,—any work likely to be exhausting to their 
constitutions. 

The London, the Royal Irish, and the Victoria Uni- 
versities have taken the right step in admitting women 
freely to the degrees which they offer to men, leaving it 
to the parents and friends of the girls themselves to hold 
back those whose strength is not equal to their ardour, and 
not refusing to those who pass the test any one of the incidental 
advantages which are offered to men. Whatever brand of 
ridicule fashion may put at present on learned women,—and 
fashion is already changing in this respect, abashed by the 
natural advantages which culture ought to add, and generally 
adds, to feminine attractions,—women who wish for a thorough 
education must, of course, be willing to bear. We ourselves hold 
that learning is in itself nothing but a subject for satisfaction, 
and the world in general is rapidly coming over to the same 
view. But whatever disadvantage may be thought to attach 
to the reputation of a learned woman, the University of 
Cambridge is not afraid of it. All it dreads, apparently, 
is granting to a woman of ordinary culture the evidence 
that she has attained that ordinary culture; and how any 
educational body can stumble over that concession we cannot 
even conceive. We earnestly trust that the memorial which 
is to be again pressed upon the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge before the ensuing Michaelmas term, will result in 
the complete opening of all the academical privileges of the 
Dniversity to women educated in such properly organised 
Colleges as those of Girton and Newnham. Cambridge will 
hardly lag behind London any longer when women like Miss 
Ramsay and Miss Hervey are waiting to swell the ranks of 
‘Cambridge graduates. 





THE CATHOLIC PEERS. 


é side-incidents of great events often draw to themselves 
a disproportionate amount of interest. Among all the 
excitement of the Jubilee week, time has been found for a 
good deal of wondering or irritated eomment on the action of 
the Roman Catholics who were invited to attend the Thanks- 
giving in Westminster Abbey. The return of their tickets has 
been supposed to convey some slight to the occasion, or to the 
person of the Queen, and coming at a time when the loyalty 
of so many of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects is under a 
cloud, it has struck many people with a chill of disappoint- 
ment. We have ceased, they say, to look for loyalty from 
Irish Catholics, but we have always been told that English 
Catholics belong to a different type, and may be judged by a 
higher standard. When they hold churlishly aloof from a 
great ceremony like this, what are we to think of them? Well, 
not this, we should say. The loyalty of English Roman 
Catholics has been too well proved in the past to allow of any 
doubt being now thrown upon it. If it stood the rude tests 
of persecution and disabilities without wavering, it is not 
likely that it would fail in these days of equal rights and full 
citizenship. Let us look for some other explanation than 
disloyalty if we care to get at the truth. 
We are inclined to find such an explanation in the very 
opposite direction,—in the desire of the Roman Catholic body 


place, by the weakness of the theological reason for their 
refusal. We do not mean by this that a Roman Catholic who 
refuses to take part in an Anglican service is thereby convicted 
of bigotry or want of charity. On the contrary, the Opinion a 
convinced Roman Catholic holds of other religious bodies 
makes it reasonable enough that he should so refuse. But 
old rule which forbids communion in sacris with heretics hag 
naturally, and almost necessarily, been modified in practice 
It remains a part of the statute law of the Church, but it has 
been subjected to a good many glosses. Granted that com. 
munion 7n sacris with heretics is unlawful, what is required to 
constitute such communion? Can there be a kind of presence 
at a religious service which does not amount to communion in 
sacris# Certainly there can. Englishmen, of all people in 
the world, may feel assured upon this point. The crowds of 
tourists who may be seen at great functions abroad, have cer. 
tainly contrived to reconcile the two requirements,—presence 
in the body, and such an absence in the spirit as complete] 
saves them from any violation of the canon. We believe that 
according to the received view of Roman authorities, there ig 
no communion in sacris involved in attendance on a heretical 
service when that attendance is not for the purpose of worship, 
Consequently, attendance in the course of secular duty is not 
communion in sacris. A policeman or a soldier who attends 
to keep order or to escort some great personage would not 
break the rule, This exemption is as old as the time of Elisha, 
and the Duke of Norfolk would have come under it, had the 
ceremonial of Tuesday been of a kind which required his 
attendance as hereditary Earl-Marshal. It is possible, too, to 
exempt yourself from the guilt of communion in sacris with 
heretics, if you show by your demeanour that you are not joining 
in the service. A Roman Catholic, for example, might with a 
safe conscience go to St. Paul’s to hear Dr. Liddon, provided 
he stood during the prayers or sat during the psalms, or 
showed, however slightly and decorously, that he was not come 
there to worship. It is under this head of exemption that the 
Roman Catholics invited to the Abbey might easily have placed 
themselves. In doing so, they would have had abundance of 
companions. The accounts of the demeanour of the congrega- 
tion are quite enough to show that a large proportion of those 
present had come not to return thanks for the Queen’s happy 
reign, but to see the Queen, or to see the procession, or to see 
the Abbey in its unaccustomed garniture. Any want of devotion 
in the attitudes or gestures of the Roman Catholics present 
would have passed quite unnoticed in the fashionable crowd 
which filled every available square foot of the building. It is 
this very circumstance that, as we read it, makes it clear that 
their absence was due to some other motive than a theological 
scruple. Such a scruple might so easily have been quieted on 
such an occasion, that we cannot believe in its existence. 
What, then, was the motive, assuming as we have done, and 
as common-sense and reason compel us to do, that it was not 
any want of loyalty? We should say that the Roman 
Catholics invited stayed away because they had at command 
a much better method of showing their loyalty. Their 
presence at the Abbey might have been accounted for on half- 
a-dozen grounds. They would have been lost in the crowd ; 
and the very fact that they were Roman Catholics would have 
been forgotten. What they wanted was to prove their loyalty 
at the same time that they emphasised their Catholicism, to 
show not merely that being Catholics they were also loyal 
subjects, but that they were loyal subjects in their character 
of Catholics, Their attendance at the Jubilee services in their 
own churches, and especially of the more distinguished of 
them at the Jubilee service in the Pro-Cathedral at 
Kensington, achieved this purpose far more completely than 
their attendance at the Abbey could have done. The Duke 
of Norfolk at Westminster would have been simply the 
hereditary Earl-Marshal of England appearing in his official 
place at a great State pageant. Such an act would have 
testified to no internal dispositions ; it would have proved not 
that a Catholic Peer can be as ardently loyal as a Protestant 
Peer, but only that a Catholic Peer is not precluded from 
playing the proper part assigned to him in certain State cere- 
monies. The Duke of Norfolk at Kensington was much more 
than this. He was the chief Catholic Peer, attending in that 
express character a Catholic Jubilee directly commanded by 
the Pope and celebrated by a Papal Envoy. English Roman 
Catholics might easily have j ined with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen in doing honour to the Queen’s Jubilee ; but their 
part in it would have been nothing like so distinctive and 
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their own churches and at their own services. The idea that 


ought to have been at the Abbey is really a sur- 
yival of the old notion that citizenship implies member- 
ship of the Established Church. The newer and better 
conception of citizenship which makes it the common 
property of Englishmen of every creed, was far better illus- 
trated by their attendance at their own services, Much more 
was implied in the one act than in the other. In the Abbey, 
they would have appeared simply as Englishmen; in their 
own churches, they appeared as Catholic Englishmen,—ir the 
whole of their character, that is, not merely in a part of it. 
In so far as men are religious, they take their religion with 
them into all the things they most care for. In this case, the 
English Roman Catholics took it with them to the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Had they been content with attendance at the Abbey, 
they would have left it at the church-door. In which of 
these two ways would they have done most honour to the 


Queen ? 


they 








THE PEOPLE AND THE JUBILEE. 

URING the great “function” of the week, nothing has 
struck us—who, unhappily, remember many great func- 
tions—more forcibly than the change in the disposition of the 
people towards them. They like them more than ever, but they 
reverence them a great deal less. It is a little difficult to give 
concrete evidence of the latter assertion ; but we think its truth 
will be acknowledged by all who heard many criticisms of the 
preparations, or who mingled at all freely with the crowd on 
Jubilee Day. The people, and more especially the middle class, 
were not at all willing to accept urrangements as if they came 
down from heaven, or as if they themselves had no part to play 
except as spectators, and every rumour that the stateliness of the 
show was to be diminished elicited a chorus of remonstrance 
so loud and determined that, if we mistake not, the Court 
itself on one occasion issued an explanation which was 
very like an apology. The people insisted on the cream- 
coloured horses, and a long route, and a procession in state, 
as if it was their business, and not that of their superiors, 
to decide. When the first portion of the cavalcade appeared, 
there was no enthusiasm whatever for “the Royalties,” who 
on their return were received in a silence, due no doubt, 
in part, to irritation at the closed carriages, which was 
hardly mannerly towards the nation’s guests. The Crown 
Prince of Germany, who was riding, clothed in the uniform 
of the White Cuirassiers, was admired as a stately personage 
in a grand dress; but the remaining Princes, even when 
actually reigning, excited marvellously little attention and 
no reverence. The Queen alone excited both, being followed 
throughout her journey of miles by that wonderful, slow- 
moving roar, which is so utterly unlike every other sound heard 
in the world, and which scemed on Tuesday positively to be a 
moving thing keeping pace invisibly with her Majesty, and hang- 
ing over her as she drove. Even in the Queen’s case, too, there 
was a change indescribable, but unmistakable; an increase of 
kindliness and affection, but a decrease of awe. It was a friend of 
all who was welcomed, rather than a great Sovereign. We heard, 
too—though that, of course, might be an accident of personal 
position—much more than usual of men who stayed away, or re- 
fused tickets to the Abbey, or declined attractive windows from 
a sense that the ceremonial had no charm for them, that they 
could not enter into its supposed spirit, and that they did not 
care to weary themselves with seeing a mere spectacle. Some of 
these persons felt, it is true, the historic aspect of the incident, 
and were pleased that it should occur; but they did not feel its 
solemnity in any other way, or care for it in the least because it 
was royal. Their imaginations were not touched, and they 
would have been as much impressed with any other occasion for 
a great spectacle, or, indeed, with a spectacle of a purely 
theatrical kind. That royalty was present was unimportant 
in their eyes, and any obligation to attend, such as Peers and 
Members, for instance, felt, would have been regarded as an 
uncompensated source of weariness. The competition for tickets 
to the Abbey was unprecedented, but so also, we believe, was 
the number returned upon the managers’ hands. The whole 
affair, in fact, was regarded by the cultivated as a ceremonial, 
One quite unobjectionable and even graceful, but also one about 
which deep feeling would have been a little ridiculous. The one 
deep feeling was that there should be no interruption to the 
proceedings, and especially no interruption from the Anarchists, 
who were regarded as much more likely to be dangerous than 











the Irish, and who might, it was thought, be excited to madness 
by the possibility of offering up a hecatomb of Kings. 

On the other hand, the interest and the pleasure felt by the 
body of the people of all classes in the Jubilee as a show, sur- 
passed everything we can remember. The desire that it should 
be adequate to the occasion, should be grand or even pompous, 
and not mean, was absolutely universal. ‘The division of 
the procession into three involved great waiting, with little 
except the crowd to look at in the intervals; but it 
was strongly approved, because it increased the length and 
stateliness of the whole affair. The people wished the pro- 
cession longer and brighter than it was (it really looked at 
points like a river of gold and scarlet) ; they craved for a long- 
drawn and, as it were, satiating splendour of colour; and they 
would have been delighted if the military display had been 
greater, if the naval display had rivalled the military, as it 
ought in a kingdom like this to have done, if an infinitely 
larger Oriental element had been introduced, and if every foreign 
Prince upon the ground had been attended by his own guards. 
The willingness to decorate was never so great, yet the spec- 
tators desired that the decoration should be still more splendid 
and universal. The lower classes in particular talked of and 
criticised “ effects ” in a way quite new in London—they have 
all caught up that word in its artistic sense—and appreciated 
instead of ridiculing magnificent uniforms. The crowd even 
cheered a Spanish footman who stopped the procession by losing, 
in a rather clumsy fashion, first his hat and then his shoe, on 
account of the magnificence of his dress. The Indians were 
quite popular, because their costumes came up to the popular 
requirements in the way of effect; and the Crown Prince of 
Germany would be surprised if he knew how greatly the 
separateness of his appearance in the cavalcade increased his 
popularity. This craving after effect, a craving like that which 
makes theatrical speculators now spend such vast sums on the 
upholstery of their set scenes, was still more strongly displayed 
at night. The good-humour of the masses was as extraordinary 
as their obedience to orders. They were ascontent as men who 
see a grand performance with free passes; but they were critical 
too, and the Leader of the Commons will find that his 
unequalled display in the way of an illumination has made 
him better known in London than either his motions for 
the Closure or his newspaper-stalls, and that his taste and 
liberality have helped to make his seat secure. So strong was 
the feeling, so keen the visible enjoyment of the vast crowds at 
any exhibition which they thought splendid, that we believe 
when London is next called upon to keep festival, the 
shyness of the better class will disappear, that the streets 
will all be placed in the hands of committees, and that the won- 
derful resources of English upholstery will be so utilised that 
London for a day will surpass Rome in carnival. It is only 
shyness, as we have said before, which prevents Londoners from 
showing their treasures of coloured draperies outside their 
windows. The people wanted a carnival, would have rejoiced 
in one, and would have spent all necessary money in profusion. 
Indeed, the middle classes did spend with an amazing lavishness. 
The preposterous prices asked for rooms, windows, and seats 
were real prices, and never came down even when the procession 
was already on its way. There were not enough five-guinea 
seats for the buyers, and the tradesmen of Regent Street were 
ready to cry at the loss they sustained by the procession not 
marching down their way. Again, London is the world’s store- 
house of all things, from tigers and old Japanese enamels, down 
to the little glass vessels with night-lights in them, which, if 
only used freely enough, make such effective aids to illumina- 
tion. Even the resources of London, however, have limits, and 
a week before the Jubilee Day the price of all manner of 
lamps rose to alarming figures, without the smallest effect in 
checking the readiness to illuminate, which broke out in streets 
utterly removed not only from the line of procession, but from 
any of the more usually thronged thoroughfares. There is, in 
fact, the most complete readiness to spend, if only splendour 
may be produced ; and next time, we do not doubt, there will be 
infinitely more combination, and with it effects of which as yet 
the populace have hardly dreamed. They have never seen London 
either decorated or illuminated street by street, each street 
with an idea in it, and cannot conceive what Bond Street 
would be if turned, as it might easily be, into a Bezestein 
for a night. The people have grown, we will not say 


so artistic, but so capable of comprehending colour, that 
all they now want is a sort of Master of the Ceremonies, an 
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Officer of the Day, who will tell them in good time what to do, 
and they will produce for themselves pageantry with which no 
Court procession could for a moment cope. The officials who 
manage such things have not half enough confidence in the 
popular willingness to help in producing a grand scene, and 
are afraid of charges of “interference” which, if the advice 
given were only sensible and politely worded, would never 
be maie. Only the advice must tend to produce brightly 
coloured scenes, and not a mere display of light such as the 
Duke of Westminster recommended. His idea was rejected, and 
no one who saw the procession or the illuminations could doubt 
why. Light is cheerful, but not splendid; and the people having 
lost their dread of their own ineptitude about colour, desire 
vivid splendour almost as if they were Orientals. It is thirty- 
gix years since 1851, and the education which began then has 
gone on till Londoners are as willing as Italians to organise 
a festa, and, granted Queen’s weather and a little guidance, are 
almost as competent. They are not, we fear, solicitous about 
Royalties unless their uniforms are particularly striking, but 
they love to produce or to witness a highly coloured moving 
scene. 





GNOSTIC AGNOSTICISM. 


OTHING is more remarkable than the tendency among 
the natural philosophers of the day to deduce agnosti- 
cism, or our ignorance of the governing principle of the universe, 
from what we may fairly call a gnostic basis,—in other words, 
from the basis afforded by a dreamy exercise of imagination in 
picturing the vastness of the universe and the variety of the 
‘forms in which the primal energy expresses itself. A remark- 
able instance of an effort of this kind is the poem which Pro- 
fessor Minchin has recently published, and which we have 
“reviewed in another column, called “ Natura Veritas.” 
“Natura Imaginatio” would have been a better name for it, if 
the author had been willing to give up his pleasant little fiction 
that the subject of his poem is a revelation from an inhabitant 
of one of the planets which circle round Aldebaran, instead 
of an effort of his own cultivated and well-schooled fancy. The 
‘ whole subject of the poem is virtually a homily on the intellectual 
presumption and vanity of men in professing anything like 
theological convictions. And this is founded entirely on the 
intuition, or Gnosis, which the author imagines himself to have 
gained into the constitution of the universe from the study of 
its physical nature in the light of his mathematical knowledge. 
The following is the sort of satire with which the inhabitant of 
the. planet of Aldebaran reproaches the soul of man for his 
belief in revelation :— 
“ Unnumbered myriads fill the living air, 
And countless others hold the land and sea ; 


On that small patch of Earth which is thy share, 
The floods and earthquakes make a sport of thee! 


That world was made for thee, without a doubt !— 
Fitly prepared, like some ancestral hall— 

Then Universal Heaven with joy did shout, 

When Nature bowed thee in—the lord of all! 


A gardener’s fault, which, in the creeds of men, 
Brought death into the world, and all their woe ! 
Was there no rage of tooth and claw till then, 

No pain, no death ?—the fossiled rocks will show! 


Nay, when thy moral nature takes its flight, 
A perfect Scheme of Ethics for its goal, 

No single maxim can its power indite 

Which does not by confliction mar the whole! 


The web thou canst not weave—for Bad and Good, 
Virtue and Vice, thy moral warp and woof, 
Tossed to and fro upon the angry flood, 

From all thy grasping efforts hold aloof. 


Yea, to thyself so dismal seems thy case, 

Thy life an endless round of pain and vice, 

That God must die to save thy wretched race— 

Think’st thou thy race were worth the sacrifice ? ” 
And the Aldebaran spirit goes on to explain that the real root 
of the evil which makes human life such a struggle is very 
simple,—it is the imperfection and rudeness of our physical 
body, which represents only the earliest stage of physio- 
logical development. ‘The atoms must arrange and re- 
arrange ” themselves through millions of cycles before a body 
can result which will be in anything like true harmony 
with the universe, so that the existing clash of sense with sense, 
and of lives with lives, shall have ceased. In the meantime, it 
is childish, according to the Aldebaran spirit, to suppose that 
God has taken a human nature and died a human death in 
order to rectify a mischief which could not be thus cured, being 





deeply rooted in the rudimentary character of ‘aun ealiaa 
organisation. Oddly enough, the mighty spirit from Aldebaran 
or at least his human interpreter, Professor Minchin, appears to 
be under the rather strange impression that Christian theo] 
is grounded on the assumption that man is the true measure of 
the universe,—a view which is denounced in the account of the 
stellar journey of the author, with an earnestness that we 
should have supposed to be derived from Revelation, if it were 
not so obvious that the author thinks it totally inconsistent 
with Revelation. ‘“ For my thoughts are not your thoughts 
neither are your ways my ways,” says the Divine Spirit by the 
mouth of Isaiah ; “ for as the heavens are higher than the earth 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” Is not that a very powerful anticipation by 
some thousands of years of the revelation attributed to the 
Aldebaran spirit, “that the true magnificence of the Universe 
will never be appreciated by Men so long as they attempt to 
make their own aspirations and their own knowledge the measure 
of all things”? ‘ There is nothing so hurtful to the interests of 
that true religion which excited in the heart of Kant his pro- 
found admiration for ‘the starry heavens above,’ as the 
wretched zavrwy wérpov theory of Protagoras which has taken 
such firm root in the human mind.” If it has taken firm 
root in the human mind, it is, at all events, not in con. 
sequence of, but in spite of the oracles of God which 
never weary of impressing on us the contrary. ‘ When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy hands, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art mind. 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest him P” says the 
Psalmist. Surely even the “mighty spirit” from Aldebaran 
could not have warned us more effectually against making 
man the measure of all things than did the poets and prophets 
of Israel from two to three thousand years ago. 

Doubtless, however, what the Aldebaran spirit meant to 
imply was something of the same kind as what Mr. I'roude 
has said in his Life of Carlyle,—that the moment the earth was 
known to be a minute point in the least conspicuous part of 
the solar system, instead of the centre round which sun, moon, 
and stars all revolve, that moment it became impossible to 
think of man as either significant enough to be the special object 
of a divine redeeming purpose, or independent enough of the 
mighty order of which he is a minute part to be redeemable 
without some influence penetrating far deeper than one addressed 
only to his conscious life. Perhaps it needed a revelation from 
Aldebaran to enforce Mr. Froude’s not otherwise very impressive 
remark ; but even when supported by that revelation, it hardly 
seems probable that the heliocentric astronomy and the dis- 
coveries of the telescope have succeeded more completely in 
humiliating men’s self-conceit than the author of the book of 
Job had succeeded in humiliating it without any help from these 
sources,—indeed, with no better help than that which the com- 
plete possession of his mind by the majesty of God could impart 
tohim. Even the spirit from the orbit of Aldebaran does not 
convince man of his impotence and insignificance in language 
quite so striking as this :— 

“ Canst thou bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades, 

Or loose the bands of Orion ? 

Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, 

Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 

Know’st thou the ordinances of Heaven ? 

Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the Earth ? 

Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds 

That abundance of waters may cover thee ? 

Can’st thou send lightnings that they may go 

And say unto thee, here we are?” 
We fail to see how the agnostic argument, so far as it hinges on 
the mightiness of the physical universe and the pettiness of 
human powers, can be forced home as effectively even by a 
modern astronomer, as it was by the poet of Jehovah. Indeed, 
the truth is, that while we may conjecture on grounds reasonable 
enough that multitudes of beings of all orders of mind, from 
those beneath to those infinitely above man, may exist in the 
infinite universe that science has revealed to us, the certainty, 
if we could obtain it, that this conjecture was true, would not 
reduce,—perhaps might greatly increase,—for us the moral 
significance of our own lives, which, far from depending on the 
empty dream that God has no other world to care for except our 
own, rests exclusively on the positive conviction that God does 
care, does infinitely care, that we should order our own lives 
aright. How does it concern us that there are millions of other 
worlds, if so it be, unknown to us, where a revelation of the divine 
Will has been as needful and as momentous as it has been here ? 
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a 
If it were so, that would enhance, rather than reduce, the 


significance of the divine love from which all revelation proceeds. 
The vainest method we could imagine of reducing the moral 
import of any revelation would be to prove to us that that 
revelation represents the highest truth that our minds can as 
yet grasp, not only for this obscure corner of the universe, but 
for an infinite number of spheres so mighty that the absolute 
disappearance of ours would not make any difference appreciable 
to such perceptions as ours, in the mighty total. 


But it is not the magnifying of the physical universe on 
which the Aldebaran spirit really lays stress, still less the 
magnifying of the moral universe beyond the limits to 
which man has access; his real drift is the depreciation of 
the moral universe that we know, the substitution of a 
physical for a moral doctrine of regeneration,—the gnosis, 
for it is nothing better, that we cannot make, or help 
to make, wrong right in our own lives without a complete 
rearrangement of the whole framework of nature, a recast 
of all the atoms of which it consists, a recast which it 
will take ages and cycles of ages to effect. That is the true 
gist of the Aldebaranite’s teaching, that man is only a part, 
and an utterly subordinate part, of a physical constitution far 
too vast to be seriously affected by the reflex action upon it of 
the puny haman will. The doctrine is that the individual 
consciousness perishes in order that the type may improve :— 


“ When Death shall loose the bonds once more and drive, 
By countless paths, the atoms into space, 
Tis true thy gains of Knowledge will survive, 
And pass as sacred heirlooms to thy race. 


But Conscious Self is not among the grains 
Which Nature gathers from the beaten sheaf,— 
Should she, with boundless treasure, be at pains 
To store the memories of human grief ?”’ 


Further, we are taught,—as we understand the Aldebaranite’s 
communication,—that no conscious purpose runs through 
Nature’s “ mighty plan,” though every step in evolution brings 
“ fitness for higher means to higher ends ;” that this results 
from a continual strife amongst the various types of life, in 
which the lower forms succumb, and the higher conquer, as the 
corresponding organisms become less or more responsive to the 
innumerable energies of Nature ; and that confidence in this vast 
process,—of which it is impossible to comprehend the rationale 
or the scope,—is to be the substitute for that trust in God which 
the Aldebaranite describes as nothing but faith in the “ mighty 
bungler who contrived the whole.” 


This is indeed a revelation or a gnosis which tends to the very 
degeneracy by which the lower types of mind court extinction. 
It saves us from the false teaching that man is the measure of all 
things, only to inculcate the still falser teaching that man is the 
sport of all things: If anything be certain, it is that the loss of 
resolution, the loss of power to strive, has always followed the 
loss of belief in the reality and freedom of human agency, and 
in the divine guidance which can alone keep that agency in the 
right channels. How can that strife of atoms by which, 
according to this agnostic gnostic, the organisation of the 
higher races is sifted out, teach the lesson to which even the 
Aldebaranite most illogically and irreleyantly comes at last P— 


“To tune the chords to Misery’s appeal, 
Thine eye the gem that shines through Pity’s tear, 
The grief that rends another heart to feel,— 
Sweet harmony is this in Nature’s ear |” 


Why, the very drift of the whole discourse, if it has any drift, 
is that the weeding out of the feebler types is the very thing that 
Nature aims at; and if so, how can sympathy with misery, and 
the tear of pity, be sweet harmony in the ear of the great 
extinguishing agency ? The revelation of a power of love and 
righteousness to a being free enough to follow the light given, is 
the one spiritual antiseptic which prevents the human race from 
losing confidence in its destiny, and rotting back into the 
corruption in which all moral agencies that are overwhelmed by 
the spectacle of Nature’s vastness, inevitably end. There never 
was yet any nerve in any race which had permanently lost faith 
in the love and power of God. Neither in this little planet, nor 
in the mightier spheres of space, can purity and pity spring from 
a conviction that the strife of atoms will sift out the lower types 
of being in accordance with some inscrutable law of unconscious 
evolution, of which we know only that man is its plaything and 
that consciousness is one of its least durable tools. 





THEODORE WALROND. 


T this Jubilee-time, when the whole nation is in the full 
tide of rejoicing, a man has gone to his rest of whose 
passing small note will be taken by busy and jubilant England; 
but by whose open grave it will do none of us harm to rest for 
a moment or two, “in the midst of all this joy and uproar.” 
In every generation there are a few of the finest and most gifted 
spirits, who make no noise in the world, and are commonly 
reckoned not to have fulfilled their early promise, but who never- 
theless have kept all within their reach, from their youth up, 
strong and bright and pure; to whose counsel and aid the fore- 
most of their contemporaries turn instinctively in timesof trouble; 
who are without ambition or vanity, and seem to do right without 
effort, while ever found to make the fairest allowance and 
excuse for less wise and weaker trethren,—men who seem to be 
dwelling under “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” 
whose— 
‘“* even-balanced soul 
Business could not make dull or passion wild,” 
even in our Victorian era. The writer has had the rare privi- 
lege of knowing two of these,—Hugh Pearson, the Rector of 
Sonning, whom the Queen made Canon of Windsor in the last 
year of his life; and the subject of this paper. 

Theodore Walrond was by far the best “all-round” man of his 
time. At the age of ten, he came up to Rugby from Glasgow 
with his elder brother, in 1834, and was put in the lowest 
form, from which he went up the school like a rocket, arriving 
at the portals of the sixth form at the age of fifteen. There 
he had to wait for a year till the minimum age at which these 
were thrown open. In another year, he was Captain of the School, 
the youngest boy who had ever held that position, which he filled 
at Arnold’s death. Arnold’s successor, the late Archbishop Tait, 
was always ready to acknowledge the invaluable help he got from 
the head of the school in the difficult task of following a man 
of almost unique power and genius for the work, which was not 
that for which he himself was specially qualified. In the play- 
ground, Walrond was equally good. He was the most trust- 
worthy “ back” player in the school, and a tower of strength in 
the most hotly contested matches, when the sixth form, or the 
School House, played against the rest of the school. As the 
fiercest “ranning scrummage” (we beg pardon for using the 
obsolete phrase) neared his quarters, he never lost his head, and 
generally succeeded in taking the ball and turning it back from 
under the very feet of the advancing rush. He was in the 
cricket eleven at sixteen, and would have been Captain of Big- 
side, as well as of the School, had he chosen to undertake the 
scarcely less onerous duties of that position. 

The ease with which he seemed to do it all was equally 
astonishing. No one of us could tell how he ever learnt to write 
a Greek copy, or to field at cover-point. Like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, it all seemed to come by Nature. Indeed, this 
facility was now and then the cause of mishap, both to himself 
and his less gifted companions. The present writer has no doubt 
that he would be a better scholar at this moment but for the 
year he spent in the sixth form with Walrond. There were 
five of us at the School House who prepared all our lessons 
together in the sixth-form room, Once running through 
the text was generally enough for him, and no sooner was that 
accomplished, than he would turn himself loose on chess, the 
last Ingoldsby legend or number of Dickens’s current work, or 
any high jinks that struck his fancy, followed by most of us only 
too readily. On one occasion, when he was already Captain of 
the School, we had prepared our Thucydides in our usual slip- 
slop fashion, unaware that there was a passage in our 
lesson which no one had ever up to that time been able to 
construe. This passage fell to Walrond in the form, and 
he tackled it without the slightest sign of distrust and sus- 
picion, and, I believe, for about three parts of the way got more 
sense out of it than any one had ever done before. Then, how- 
ever, he began floundering, and soon came to a dead stop. The 
Doctor had been watching him through the effort, his terrible 
under-lip getting bigger and bigger, till at the dead stop the 
vials of his wrath broke over the abashed Captain, who was 
then and there sent down two places, not because he had failed 
to construe the unconstruable, but because he, who was bound 
to set a good example, had evidently come into school entirely 
unconscious of the difficulty. 

One other school anecdote will illustrate another side of his 





character. On the whole holiday for the Queen’s birthday, the 
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Eleven in those days played a yearly match against the County 
Club, at Wellesbourne, on the other side of Leamington. In 
1841, Walrond, being then in the Eleven as well as Captain of 
the School, declined to play, as he had to finish some poem or 
essay for prize-day. The Wellesbourne match proved so suc- 
cessfal, that the Eleven lost their heads on the way home, and 
instead of returning straight to Rugby, diverged to the most 
fashionable hotel in Leamington, where they ordered a cham- 
pagne-supper. The consequences which might have been looked 
for followed. Most of the Eleven, and all the waiters and 
hostlers, got tipsy; a free fight was with difficulty prevented; 
the bill could not be paid by about £8 (a serious sum for boys 
at the end of a half-year); and they got back to Rugby two 
hours late, with a threat from the landlord of reporting the 
whole business to the Doctor, unless the balance was sent within 
three days. Next morning, the Captain of the School had to 
be called into council, who, after kindly remonstrance, col- 
lected the balance amongst the big boys, giving a large part 
himself, remitted it to the furious landlord, and so probably 
saved the Eleven from the loss of some of its brightest stars. 

At Oxford it was the same story. Walrond was a Balliol 
Scholar, a first-classman, and one of the best oars in the College 
boat when that boat was certainly one of the two best 
on the river. It was a time of intense intellectual and 
religious ferment even for Oxford, and Walrond lived in 
the very centre of the ferment. Arthur Stanley, A. H. 
Clough, and Richard Congreve, though some years older, were 
Rugby friends with whom he lived in the closest intimacy ; 
whiie Ward, Palmer, and Jowett were tutors of his College. The 
years of his residence included the great Tractarian crisis, 
and the exodus of Cardinal Newman, Ward, and their 
followers to the Church of Rome. And Walrond not only 
lived in the centre of the ferment, but took a lively 
interest in the controversies. There were few rooms in 
which theologic, philosophic, and social problems were handled 
more freely,—not, indeed, without occasional shock to orthodox 
youth who might chance to be present; for in those days there 
were still some matters—such as the fundamental truths of 
Christianity—which it was not considered quite good form to 
discuss at breakfast and wine-parties. But though the storm 
raged round his head, and was fierce enough to unsteady 
the balance of several of his nearest friends, he never lost his 
own firm foothold, or his grasp on the Ten Commandments and 
the Church Catechism. From Balliol he went back to Rugby, 
where for three years he was one of the best and most popular 
of Assistant-Masters, and, but for reasons to which we need not 
allude here, would, at a later period of his life, have no doubt 
succeeded the present Bishop of London as Head Master. 

In 1851, he went back to Balliol as Fellow and tutor, and 
remained there till 1856, when he was appointed Examiner to 
the newly created Civil Service Commission. Here he remained 
until his death, filling successively the posts of Secretary and 
Commissioner, to the latter of which he was appointed in 1875. 
His death has left a vacancy in an important department of the 
Civil Service which it will be hard indeed to fill. 

“No one knows what the man was in his strength, his 
modesty, and his kindliness,” are the words of his brother-in-law, 
which the writer is allowed to quote, and which exactly express 
his own feeling. The loss has been as unlooked-for as heavy. 
Tf there was one man of his standing who seemed proof against 
the advances of old age, it washe. Last month, at the gathering 
of old Rugbeians at the Mansion House, he showed no trace of 
illness, and was as full as ever of genial life to all outward 
appearance. A hard lump in the side; a terrible operation, borne 
as all who knew him are sure it would be,—and now all is over. 

Much of his work was done, and will survive; but there 
is one portion still incomplete, and which no man is competent 
to finish as he would have done it. He was Dean Stanley’s 
most intimate friend, was with him in the desert and in Pales- 
tine, and was engaged on his biography, for which he had 
gathered all the materials, when his summons came. Few men 
have been more ready to meet that summons; few whose 
* Adsum !” can have come from less faltering lips, few whose 
closest friends, thinking of them now, can recall no deed or word 
which they would wish undone or unspoken; few to whom they 
can so fearlessly apply the supreme test of Sir H. Wotton’s 
* Happy Life :’— 

“That man was free from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, if not of lands, 
And having nothing yet hath all.” 


es 


, THE BONFIRES. 
ig the dead of old time that lie buried within silent camps 
by Druid circles, or on the topmost ridge of many a lonely, 
wind-swept hill in England and in Wales could on Tuesday night 
have crept from out the barrows where they sleep, the sight that 
would have met their eyes had not seemed strange. The chief. 
tain of a forgotten race, the victor or the vanquished in a battle 
of which no record now remains, whose barrow lies in the very 
entrance of the great camp at Doleberry, had he stolen from hig 
grave and looked out upon the summer night, would hayg 
beheld no unfamiliar spectacle. The summits of Mendip would 
have been flaring behind him. In front and on either hand, 
the promontories that run into the Severn Sea would have been 
crowned with fire; but such a sight would have been without 
wonder for one who every year at the same season had seen 
the bonfires lighted, and hills and hillsides ablaze. Again, if at 
Stonehenge the tenants of the three hundred mounds which lie 
scattered through the plain that holds the great, grey stones of 
the Druids were once again to have stood upon the green turf of 
the Downs, they would have had no thought that their race and 
their worship had passed away for ever. To every hill in 
England the nameless and forgotten races who reared the Stone 
Temples at Avebury and Stonehenge, who piled the mighty 
earthworks of Silbury and of Sinodun Hill, who heaped 
over the ashes of their dead the long or the narrow grave- 
mounds of our uplands, were wont on the 21st day of June, the 
epoch of the Summer Solstice, to gather, in order to burn there 
those mysterious fires which even the Christian Church dared 
not extinguish, but which she hallowed by transferring their 
celebration to one of her own most sacred festivals. But, that 
the Baal fires might be lighted on the vigil of St. John, the day 
was changed; and had the Druids who planned Stonehenge 
with so perfect a knowledge of the sun’s path in the heavens 
that every year, on the day of the June Solstice, the beams of 
the sun, as it rises over the horizon, are thrown exactly in line with 
the altar-stone and the solitary pillar called the Friar’s Head, 
awakened in the middle age, they might have thought their 
learning had been half-forgotten, and the sacred worship had 
grown debased in use. On Tuesday, however—so strange is 
the irony of circumstance—the rejoicings of a Christian people 
for their Sovereign’s reign fell exactly on the most awful and 
the most solemn festival.of the heathen year. Stranger still, 
the means by which we celebrated our joy were the very 
means used by our nameless precursors on this island’s soil, 
We dare not call them ancestors, for who can tell if their blood 
mixes with ours, or if they had withered and vanished long 
before Celt and Teuton swarmed into Britain ? 

It is such a thought as this—a thought almost dreadful from 
the dimness and horror that enshrouds the first celebrants of 
the hill festivals of fire who now lie within their barrows—that 
gives to the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee by beacon- 
fires an imaginative thrill and impulse strange and inexpressible. 
But this is not the only or most general pleasure of mental and 
sensuous association that is derived from the bonfires. A purely 
literary association exercises here a paramount influence. Who 
is there who has not had his pulses set throbbing and tingling 
by Macaulay’s “ Ballad of the Armada”? Who, as he has 
read of the bonfires, has not felt the verses within him stimu- 
lating the imagination, and informing with life the barest 
record of the fires that engirdled England on Tuesday night ? 
Wherever the English tongue is spoken, Macaulay’s ballad 
has made a mere list of hills the most exciting of the Jubilee 
records. The poet or historian who uses his imagination to 
describe a past event which will never be seen again, has the 
advantage that his description cannot be brought to the test. 
Macaulay, when he described the signal-fires that told the 
approach of the Spaniards, might well have thought that his 
ballad would never be brought to the test. Yet that is what has 
happened, and well has the ballad passed the ordeal. If Con- 
stantinople could be rebuilt, and the description in the “ Decline 
and Fall” be verified, or if the battles of Frederick the Great 
could be fought again, would Gibbon and Carlyle escape as 
well? With Macaulay, every particular point emphasised by 
him has been shown to be true, every incident dwelt on as 
picturesque has shown itself especially striking. Splendid are 
the lines that tell how,— 

“ Far on the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each Southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire.” 


How striking, merely as a poetic fancy, is the picture of the 





would-be invaders out at sea beholding the land they had come 
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to conquer flashing its defiance of preparation! But how far 
more vivid and magnificent becomes the passage when we know 
absolutely as we know now, that this was exactly what the 
Spaniard must have seen, and did see. The very sight was seen 
from the Channel on Tuesday night. The bald statement of 
the fact, as reported in the Globe from Plymouth, is better than 
any quantity of illustrative comment :—“The ‘Thalia’ arrived 
here early this morning from Malta and Gibraltar, bringing the 
crews of the ‘ Carysfort’ and ‘ Albacore,’ some invalids, &c. 
Coming up Channel last night, the beacon-fires on various 
ints of the Cornish coast were observed. It was a magnificent 
sight.” Macaulay’s picture, indeed, is in every detail perfect 
Though there has not yet been time to put forth any connected 
record of the way in which the signal-fires were taken up, we 
know how,— 
“ Sonthward from Surrey’s pleasant hills, flew those bright couriers 


forth, 
High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the 


¢ and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still : 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill 
to hill.” 
Our readers will remember how peculiarly effective in its place 
in the ballad is the rhetorical effect of the line :— 

«Till like volcanoes flared to Heaven the stormy hills of Wales.’ 

The accounts, though as yet meagre, show that the appearance 

of the loftier mountains was just such as the lines describe. 

Six immense beacons were lighted on the highest peaks of the 

Berwyn range in Wales. Snowdon had its bonfire, and all the 

highest and most conspicuous hill-tops were taken advantage 

of. Macaulay has emphasised particularly how the beacons 
spread,— 

“Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light.” 

Perhaps stimulated by these lines, or else recognising its 

position in the centre of England, Malvern seems to have been 
first to take up the notion of the Jubilee beacons. The 
way in which the Malvern Hills stand out from the plain, 
and the narrowness of their summits, make them peculiarly 
suitable for being the contre from which to spread general 
illumination. It is evident from the accounts that the “ twelve 
fair counties ” responded to the signal-rocket sent up from the 
Worcestershire Beacon ; but as to whether 

“,.. Boelvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent ;” 

or whether 

«, , . Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent,’’ 

we have not seen any record; nor, again, if 

“, . . broad and fierce, the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane,” 
—though that was certainly arranged for. The last, the most 
often quoted, and perhaps the most striking line of the whole 
ballad, was, however, enacted and found true. Beyond all doubt 
“, ,. the red glare of Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 
The reports say that the light of the bonfires on Skiddaw and 
on Saddleback, though so far distant, was distinctly seen from 
Carlisle. 

It can never be too much regretted that Macaulay did not 
complete his poem. He had just reached the Lakes, and his 
description of how the fires shone out on Red Screes, the 
Langdale Pikes, Helvellyn, Scawfell, and Black Combe 
and High Street, would have taught us how to understand 
clearly the accounts from Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
which without it are a little difficult to disentangle. How 
vividly would Macaulay have realised for us the extraordinary 
romance of the beacon lighted on High Street, the hill 
along whose back goes the paved way of the Romans? Cer- 
tainly the rhetorician who knew so well how to interweave 
the lore and the association of place and of history, would have 
had his opportunity there. Probably the scene at the Lakes was 
the most striking in England. The mountains of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland stand so near together that it is possible to 
see almost the whole of them at once. It seems that by 11 
o’clock, from the Old Man no less than 106 fires could be seen 
blazing at once. “As the night grew darker, the glare of the 
fires was more intense,” and from all sides “ magnificent fire- 
works were everywhere being discharged.” The spectacle, indeed, 
must have been one of extraordinary splendour, though, unfor- 
tunately, not one that is likely to be repeated for many years. 
It was once the good fortune of the present writer to see the 
Valley of Cortina, in the Dolomites, illuminated by a ring of 
bonfires on the hills immediately surrounding the valley. Magni- 





ficent as was the sight, it cannot have been anything to what was 
to be seen from the Old Man. At Cortina, the bonfires could 
only be built upon the lower hills, for the ridge of mountains 
that form the ultimate gate of the valley are limestone pyramids 
of ten and eleven thousand feet high, capped with eternal snow, 
and thus the fires did not flare against the sky-line, but were 
overpowered by the imminent masses of the hills that towered 
above them. At the Lakes, the beacons were on the highest 
summits of the whole range, and so stood out in the vault of the 
summer night, with nothing above them. Perhaps next in 
splendour of effect to the spectacle seen from the Old Man was 
either that seen from Malvern or from Newbury. The scene 
from the Beacon Hill at Newbury was of the most impressive 
character. The hill, an ancient British stronghold, com- 
mands so wide a view that no less than seventy fires were 
visible. To quote the words of the Times’ correspondent,—“ On 
every side the horizon was alive with the flames of the bonfires 
and the constant rise of signal rockets.” It would be impossible 
to find space to tell of all the picturesque effects produced by the 
beacons; of how Exmoor and Dartmoor and the hills of Corn- 
wall played their part, and of how Ireland and Scotland 
joined in the celebration. It is to be hoped that when the 
accounts have all come in, some one who knows the Ordnance 
Map of England well enough to realise the hills and moun- 
tains of England as a whole, will collate the different descrip- 
tions, and give us a complete picture of what took place. A 
good permanent record of the beacons lighted, and of the places 
from which they were visible, would be extremely interesting 
and valuable. It is said that the officers of the Ordnance Survey 
were specially engaged in watching the result of the signalling 
by rockets—for it must be remembered that the sign was given 
from hill to hill by the rockets, not by beacons, which were 
lighted at fixed times—and in considering whether such means 
might not prove practically useful in case of the breakdown of 
other means of communication in time of war. It will be very 
interesting to hear how long it took to convey the message to 
light up from Malvern to Skiddaw. We trust that the calcula- 
tion has been made and will be published. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

ene 
THE LESSON OF THE BODYKE EVICTIONS. 
[To ram Epiror or THe “‘ SpuctarTor,’’] 
Srr,—You were good enough to allow me to urge in your 
columns the necessity of perfecting the new form of tenancy 
created by the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. Will you allow 
me to point out how forcibly the facts of the recent Bodyke 
evictions illustrate this necessity, and to urge that every effort 
should be used to make the Government Bill as effective as 
possible ? 

The harrowing incidents connected with the evictions at 
Bodyke have drawn public attention away from their real 
character. It is not at all generally recognised that they 
were not final evictions, but, in fact, only a formal step in a 
legal process. Many, if not most of the evicted tenants have 
at once returned to their cabins. If I am not mistaken, they 
have still, under the law of the land, six months before them 
during which they may redeem their holdings if they can, or if 
unable to redeem them, sell thoir tenant-right in the open 
market, 

Surely the Government Bill is right in substituting for actual 
eviction at this stage a formal notice, which shall place them at 
once in the legal position of “caretakers” during the six 
months’ term of respite. Surely, those who have painfully 
witnessed the evictions should be the first to give to this 
humane provision their cordial and prompt support. Of course, 
I am aware that the point of real hardship will arise when, at 
the end of the six months’ term, the tenants having failed to 
redeem or to sell, the time must come for the execution of the 
final and permanent evictions. 

Now, it seems to be admitted on all sides that in the Bodyke 
case the poverty of the tenants has been in great measure 
caused by the payment in past years of exorbitant rents, before 
the judicial rents were fixed ; and further, it seems to be shown, 
by the reductions made by neighbouring landlords, that even 
the judicial rents cannot be sustained in the face of the fall in 
prices since they were fixed. No one will dispute the beneficent 
intention of the Act of 1881, under which the judicial rents were 





fixed for fifteen years, with a special view to the protection of 
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the value of the tenant-right, and every one will lament that they 
have so soon to be revised. But I think I am right in urging 
that judicial rents ought to be just rents, and that the Govern- 
ment (having already proposed to revise the rents of lease- 
holders) cannot logically stop short of revising, when needful, 
even the judicial rents. Public opinion will hardly, either in 
England or Ireland, support the eviction of tenants whose rents 
are unjust. It is very much to be deplored that the recom- 
mendations of Lord Cowper’s Commission in this respect have 
not yet been either followed or improved upon by the Govern- 
ment, 

Yet another point remains of equal importance and still 
greater difficulty. The law has given to these Bodyke and 
other tenants not only the right of redeeming their holdings 
during the next six months, but also the right by sale to realise 
the value of their tenant-right, But the Land League steps in, 
and, by illegal and criminal intimidation, cruelly deprives the 
tenant of the right of free sale, thus robbing him, in some cases 
at least, of an amount equal perhaps to many years’ purchase of 
his holding,—an amount with the balance of which, after 
deducting his debts, he might often emigrate or make a fresh 
start in the world. Thus the beneficent intention of the Land 
Act of 1881 is ruthlessly thwarted. 

Now, it is plainly the duty of the Government to protect the 
right of the landlord to his just rent. But it is as plainly the 
duty of the Government also to defend the tenant from illegal 
interference with the free sale of his tenant-right. Bewildering 
as the question may be, it may well be asked whether it be right, 
and, if I may use the expression, whether it be within the equity 
of British law, for the Executive to discharge the first duty 
without at the same time discharging the second? Is it right to 
obtain a year’s rent for the landlord by a process which, so long 
as the Land League is allowed to override the law of the land, 
means to the tenant the confiscation of a tenant-right of perhaps 
in value many times the amount? If it were the case of the sale 
by the Incumbered Estates Court, or under a legal decree of a 
mortgaged estate of great value, and it was known to the Court 
that purchasers were forcibly kept from the auction-room by an 
illegal and criminal conspiracy, would the Court allow the sale 
to proceed, and the mortgagee to take the estate by default of 
purchasers at perhaps a quarter of its known value P 

I have admitted that this question is bewildering ; but this is 
no reason why it should not be faced. I know it will be said 
that the Crimes Bill is expressly intended to meet the case. I 
admit that it is so, and rightly. But its enactment on paper 
will not make it more efficient in practice than such measures 
can be. The Land League ought to be compelled to with- 
draw its illegal interference with the free sale of tenant- 
right. But still, I venture to urge that there ought also 
to be in the Bill of this Session some direct provision allow- 
ing the Courts, in cases where eviction would mean unjust 
confiscation of the tenant-right, to exercise a just discretion, 
and to deal with the case somewhat in the way suggested 
by the bankruptcy clauses which have been inserted in 
the Bill. They may have been wrongly devised as a substitute 
for proper revision of the judicial rents. It would not do to 
keep shoals of solvent tenants in the leading-strings of a sham 
bankruptcy for years; but the dealing in bankruptcy with a 
case of the kind under consideration, during the period of delay 
till the fair value of the tenant-right is obtained, would be quite 
another thing. In the meantime, whatever be chosen as the 
best remedy, I want to insist upon the point that the law, 
having recognised the tenant-right as a thing of legal right and 
substantial value, ought to do its best to protect it. So long as 
custom throws the making of improvements and the building of 
houses upon the tenant, and so long as the tenant is regarded 
even by the Act of 188] as the person on whom falls the obligation 
of making sanitary, and even of building fresh cottages when 
needful for his labourers, some means must be found when, 
through misfortune or poverty, the time comes for a final settle- 
ment with the landlord that there shall be at least no confiscation 
of that property which, under the customs and laws of his 
country, he has been induced or obliged to create.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


The Hermitage, Hitchin, June 20th. F, SErsonm. 


EVICTION AND BANKRUPTCY. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—You say in your issue of June 18th :—“If a man buys 
coffee on speculation, and cannot pay for what he has bought, 





he is deprived of his home just as much as if he were a 
defaulting Irish tenant. His lease is taken from him, hig 
furniture is sold, and he must either be assisted by his friends 
or take refuge in the workhouse.” To me it seems that you 
speak of a world quite other than that in which I live. I know 
a man who now lives in a magnificent home, gorgeously fitted, 
lighted by electricity, with every appointment of the most 
sumptuous kind, in the neighbourhood of an English village 
with which I am connected. A few years ago that man failed 
in business. The village watchmaker had entrusted to him hig 
savings; the market gardener, a widow, had supplied him with 
plants to a large amount on credit. Those savings vanished, 
that account was unpaid; yet the man never left his home, 
one less magnificent than his present one, but of a certain 
dignity; his daughters were not withdrawn from an expensive 
Parisian school; his style of living was modified, but not 
radically changed. Where were the bailiffs, the police, and the 
soldiers in this case P 

It is only those whose attention has been specially drawn to 
the matter who realise how completely double-faced is English 
law,—deferential and apologetic to the wealthy scoundrel, 
rigidly exacting towards the poor and helpless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LIBERAL, AND THEREFORE A HOME-RULER, 


[The defaulter had probably settled a fortune on his wife— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to express the surprise with which I 
have read the letter on “The Flight of the Albatross,” which 
appears in your number for June 18th, and which is signed, 
“The Writer of the Article ?” 

I recollect some thirty years ago being told by so eminent a 
natural philosopher as the late Principal James D. Forbes that 
the flight of birds was to him as a miracle,—that he had no con- 
ception of the mechanical principles on which it could be 
explained. 

But great progress has been made since then ; and though the 
apparatus through which the effect is produced is eminently 
complicated, and pre-eminently beautiful, there is no longer any 
doubt of the general principles of mechanical adaptation of 
which that apparatus is a glorious example. 

The natural forces which are concerned are these :—First and 
foremost, the weight of the bird. No bird is buoyant. Its 
weight is the first necessity of its flight. If it were buoyant, it 
would be ag helpless as our stupid balloons. Secondly, there is 
the vital energy of its muscular system, enabling it to strike 
with more or less force the sustaining and resisting atmosphere. 
These are the only two natural forces concerned. All the rest 
is apparatus for the putting of these to a special use. And for 
this purpose the wings of birds are an apparatus of surpassing 
ingenuity. Each downward stroke of a bird’s wing both sustains 
and propels. It sustains, by the reaction of the stroke against the 
wing-concave, or lower surface of the wing. It propels, in 
virtue of the set and of the elastic structure of the feathers. 
The compressed air escapes backwards. It so escaping, it lifts 
the elastic tips of the quills, and by a necessary reaction the 
body attached to the quills and wings is propelled forward. 

Mr. Abbay’s explanation is quite correct. It is the potential 
energy of a bird’s weight that enables it to fly when once it has 
been lifted above the ground. And it is always lifted above the 
ground by its own vital energy applied by flapping in the first 
instance. 

This is true of all birds. The albatross is merely an example 
of extreme perfection and special adaptation. To assign to ita 
“unique” place, and a special power of “sailing” as dis- 
tinguished from flying, is a pure delusion. In the scheme of 
Nature there are no such unique exceptions to general laws,—no 
such solitary departures from common plans. The fact that an 
albatross can fly, and does fly in the teeth of the wind, proves 
not that it “sails” like a ship, but that its “sailing” must be 
absolutely different. No ship can sail in the eye of the wind. 

The albatross, although it is a case of extreme development 
and of special adaptation, is not solitary in this respect. There 
is another bird, quite common, which is as purely aerial as the 
albatross. This is the common swift. From morning to night 
it lives in the air, never resting, and its structure in many 
respects is like that of the albatross. It will wheel and “sail” 
for hours, with only a few occasional strokes of the wing. All 
the phenomena and all the laws of flight, in its highest power, 
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cane 
can be seen and studied in this bird quite as well as in the 
albatross. 

Another bird, much less common, but still comparatively 
abundant in the Highlands, the buzzard, will wheel in spiral 
circles by the hour at a great elevation, without any flapping 
for long intervals of time. Moreover, the spiral is an ascending 
one, not a descending, so that by this operation alone the bird 
gains elevation at every turn of its spirals, until sometimes it is 
almost lost to sight. The whole is done by balancing forces 
through an exquisitely adapted apparatus.—I am, Sir, é&c., 

ARGYLL. 





THE CRISIS IN CO-OPERATION. 

[To THE EpIToR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
§im,—Permit me to correct some other inaccuracies. It is 
not prudent to accept as true all one reads or hears; it is not 
the regular habit of Judge Hughes. We do not employ many 
more than one-half the men he states, but we have that number 
of workpeople. Our “wage-list” was made applicable “ all 
round” prior to the strike, and not in consequence thereof. The 
wage paid by the Wholesale Society has always been in excess 
of the amount demanded from other firms for making the same 
class of work at the village referred to. No work has been given 
out to anybody, anywhere by us, for the purpose of “ playing 
off one set of workmen against the other.’ We have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the very best of operatives; we should have 
if they were improperly treated, as there are over two hundred 
other shoe manufactories in Leicester. The experiment of pay- 
ing “ bonus to labour” was put into operation before the Whole- 
sale Society commenced production, and it was intended to apply 
solely to those engaged in distribution. The decision to dis- 
continue the experiment was agreed to by 150 to 78, and taken 
on the general question. See Co-operative News’ report, July 
8rd, 1875, p. 352. 

The goods manufactured by the Wholesale Society are for 
the proprietors’ own wear chiefly, mostly belonging to the 
“ industrial classes” who compose the Distributive Societies. 
Working men, like others, buy in the cheapest market. Shoe- 
makers search after the cheapest clothes; it is not unreasonable 
if tailors endeavour to obtain cheap boots,—by cheapness, I mean, 
the best value they can get for their money. If the Retail 
Society to which they may belong does not meet their wants, 
they transfer their custom elsewhere. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to attempt to discuss co-operative ethics with such 
a brilliant scholar and accomplished writer as Judge Hughes, if 
I were so inclined. It has been my privilege to read most of his 
writings, which have afforded me great pleasure, much instruction, 
and not a little inspiration. Being engaged in working out the 
co-operative principle, I may have paid too much attention to 
its practical side; but seeing that one of the responsibilities 
undertaken by me is to prevent losses, I think I may justly 
claim some extenuation. I am closely connected with three 
undertakings constructed on the lines advocated with such 
honesty and eloquence by Mr. Hughes; a few years’ experience 
and good management will prove its feasability. Itis premature 
at present toexpress an opinion. My views on federalism versus 
ndividualism have been so often stated, that I abstain from 
repetition.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Burcuer, Manager. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, West-End Shoe- 

Works, Leicester, June 20th. 





MADAME MOHL. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—The Spectator comes to my house a week late, and as I 
disagree strongly with its politics, I do not always read it. But 
when I do read it, I sometimes find curious things. For instance, 
in your issue for June 11th, in an article on Julius and Madame 
Mohl, I find it stated that the latter was of Scotch extraction. 
T have always understood that she was born and brought up in 
Dublin, and think you will find that I am correct. The Scotch 
have many excellent qualities, but esprit is not usually among 
them, and esprit was the special characteristic of Madame Mohl. 
If you wish for corroboration of my assertion, you will find a 
series of articles on her in the Atlantic Monthly, two or three 
years ago, by Miss O’Meara.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Waterford, June 20th. T. R. Harvey. 

{Our correspondent is entirely mistaken, both in the matter 
of fact and in his general view of Scotch ladies. Miss Clarke 
was a Scotchwoman. Moreover, the most interesting feature 
about Scotch society in the early part of this century was the 
esprit of the old ladies.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN BUILT BY 

THE CARPENTER’S SON.” 
(To tus Epirok oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I think that you allow to those whose works are reviewed 
in the Spectator a single privilege. It is that of correcting a 
misstatement of fact. Now, in a very short notice, containing 
only eighteen lines, of my book, “The Throne of the Fisherman 
Built by the Carpenter’s Son,” which appeared in your issue of 
June 4th, the writer of the notice says:—‘On Mr. Allies’s 
argument we shall make but one criticism,—that the references 
are not sufficiently continuous. ‘In one of his letters St. 
Augustine speaks of the Principate which has always existed 
in the Apostolic See.’ Surely we ought to be able to verify so 
important a statement.” Certainly. This quotation is from 
p. 337; but at p. 100 I had given the words of St. Augustine in 
the original, together with the place in which they occur,—his 
forty-third letter. I had presumed this to be present to the 
mind of the reader. It is plain that I had presumed on too 
much, 

May not an author feel it hard that one only criticism should 
be made on an argument extending over several hundred pages, 
which is an imputation of not giving references, when in the” 
very instance quoted the reference and the words of the original 
had been given P—I an, Sir, &c., T. W. ALLIEs. 

82 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, June 20th. 





THE “BEASTLY COW.” 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
Sirn,—* F. P. C.” has greatly improved upon the original story 
of the “ beastly cow.” It was a member of the Committee of 
the “* Waifs and Strays,” and not a Bishop, who went to visit 
one of the homes of the Society in the country; and it was ina 
private talk with one of the London boys that the complaint as 
to the source from which the milk was derived was made.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Watsuam Beprorp. 


(To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘SpEcTaTorR.” | 
Sir,—“ F, P. C.” is humorously severe upon my objection to the 
swallowing of raw animal food. He seems to think that because 
raw milk is aw naturel, that must settle the question. But raw 
beef is aw naturel. Does he eat raw beef? Perhaps he does 
Raw pork is equally natural,—in short, what is not natural ? 
The Germans used to eat raw pork until they discovered that it 
was the cause of trichinous disease. “ Whatthen?” “ F. P. C.” 
ought to say; “is not trichinous disease perfectly au naturel ? 
Voila tout!’ Iam afraid, if the doctrine of naturalness is to be 
adopted, every practice in the universe—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—could be adequately defended.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Maidstone, June 18th. James E. Huxtey, M.D. 


[Would Dr. Huxley never allow a mother to nurse her 
infant P—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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HODGE ON THE JEWBILLEE. 
WE lives in a biggish villidge, sum calls it a smallish town, 
An’ we thinks ourselves good Churchmen, an’ we’re all for 
Queen an’ Crown: 
An’ Parson he likes things stirrin’, so he up an’ he sez, sez he, 
‘It’s time as we ’ad a meetin’, to tork o’ this Jewbillee.” 


So the meetin’ it cum together, an’ Parson he tuk the chair, 

An’ sez he, “ Dear frends, th’ occashun is won huncommonly rare: 

An’ the owld Church wonts a pulpit, an’ summut to last, yer 
see, 

Is the thing as yer shoud be seekin,’ ’bove all at a Jewbillee.” 


Then arter ’im spoke our Plumber, we calls ’im Crochetty 
Crump, 

(An’ he ’ummd an’ he ’awed amazin’) “ Wot say yer to ’avin’ a 
pump, 

Wi’ the Royal Harms hemblazon’d, an’ hopen to all an’ free, 

An’ that ’ull be sammut lastin’ to tell of our Jewbillee ?” 


Then next to ’im rose our Brewer, who sed wi’ a cunnin’ leer, 

“Yer pump be hanged! Let’s gi’ ’em a spred wi’ plenty 0’ 
beer : 

An’ ther’s sum as ’ull ’ave ’ot coppers, a takin’ ther glass too 
free, 

An’ that ’ull be fine an’ lastin’ to ’mind ’em of Jewbillee.” 
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An’ the thurd on ’em wer’ the Grocer, ’oose name it is Dodger 
Mills, 

An’ ther’s nothin’ as he woan’t sell yer from grocery up to pills ; 

An’ sez he, “ Yer beer’s all pison : let’s gi’ ’em a holesome tea, 

Wi’ sugar at will: doan’t stint ’em, my frends, at a Jewbillee.” 


Then I ’erd as it wer’ a snortin’ fro’ won as beside me sat,— 
Our Butcher—he spoke it sittin’, becos he wer’ short and fat : 
An’, “'Tea’s very well for wimmen ; but beef for men,” sez he, 
“ Wi’ plenty o’ suet pudden ’s the thing for a Jewbillee.” 


An’ Milkman he brag’d ’is butter, an’ Baker he puff’d ’is bred : 

An’ Parson he tried to stop ’em, but they wosn’t at Church, 
they sed : 

An’ I thort as they’d all get fightin’, for non’ on ’em could 
agree, 

But each on ’em ’ad ’is ’obby to ride for the Jewbillee. 


Sez ae. ‘* Yer sand yer shugar:” sez Grocer, “ That same’s 
a lie;” 

“Tf ye say that again,” says Brewer, “ take care, or I’ll black 
yer eye,” 

(Jus’ like one of them wild Irish in Parlerment all so free),— 

“ An’ that ’ull be summut lastin’ to show for yer Jewbillee.” 


Then suddin I ’erd a snortin’ again, an’ it’s my belief 

As te 9-0 ’d’ave gon for summun, unless they had gone for 
* beef :” 

So savidge he turn’d on Grocer wi’ a word as begins with D, 

Which I’m shure I will never repeat it, at least at a Jewbillee. 


But at last they ’ave made things plessant by takin’ ’em all in 
a lump, 

Pulpit, an’ beer, an’ pudden’, an’ beef, an’ a tea, an’ pump: 

An’ the men is to ’ave a dinner, an’ the young an’ the old a tea, 

An’ that’s ’ow we got it settled down ’ere for the Jewbillee. 


PS. 
The dinner’s for folk not sixty, an’ I wer’ sixty in May : 
So I take’s my family Bible, an’ halters the month an’ day : 
An’ if this haint quite propper, why a loyal feller like me 
He shurely shoudn’t be habsent, left hout of a Jewbillee. 


A WILD ROSE. 
Tue first wild rose in wayside hedge 
This year I wandering see, 
I pluck, and send it as a pledge, 
My own Wild Rose, to thee. 


For when my gaze first felt thy gaze, 
We were knee-deep in June; 

The nights were only dreamier days, 
And all the hours in tune. 


I found thee, like the eglantine, 
Sweet, simple, and apart, 

And from that hour thy smile hath been 
The flower that scents my heart. 


And ever now when June doth grace 
Fresh copse or weathered bole 

With roses, straight I see thy face, 
And gaze into thy soul. 


A natural bud of love thou art, 
Where, bending down, I view, 
Deep hidden in thy fragrant heart, 

A drop of heavenly dew. 


Go, will rose, to my Wild Rose dear, 
Bid her come swift and soon. 
O, would that She were always here 
It then were always June. 
ALrReD AUSTIN. 
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ae 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

In our first notice of this Gallery, we spoke only of the contents 
of the first room; we now propose to mention, as briefly as 
possible, a few of the more interesting pictures in the Central 
and East rooms; and first amongst them let us look at Mr. 
Edwin Hayes’s “ Vessel entering Port Fowey,” one of those old- 








fasioned seascapes which remind us more of Stanfield ang 
Edward Duncan than of work of the present day. Despite itg 
conventionality, the picture is worth examining carefully, if only 
because of the painter’s breadth of view, his painting the sea 
rather than the waves, his conveying the spirit of the scene, ag 
well as its actual details. The truth is that Mr. Hayes, despite 
many limitations, is able to treat with genuine success what we 
may perhaps be allowed to call the landscape of the sea; to bring 
the depression and elevation of his green water into perfect 
pictorial accord with his boats and clouds; in fact, to make a 
picture of his subject. And since this is an art which is daily 
becoming more rare, it is well to dwell on the fact a little, even 
at the risk of wearying our readers. Note, also, as a minute 
rendering of technical details, a quality which is very valu. 
able for a marine painter, Mr. Hayes’s power of what a 
sailor would call “ putting a boat into the water.” His vessels. 
are not merely surrounded by waves, they are actually riding 
in them, are making their way through them. The peculiarity 
is. analogous to that of a landscape-painter whose trees are 
rooted in the ground, not simply stuck in. For the rest, there 
is nothing particularly new about these pictures of Mr. Hayes’s; 
there is the same monotonous grey-green water, the same 
rainy sky, the same reddish-brown boats and sails, as usual, 
The work is not one of Mr. Hayes’s very best, nor, indeed, are 
his other examples in the exhibition especially favourable, 

Mr. Napier Hemy’s painting forms a curious contrast in 
everything to that of which we have been speaking; the scheme 
of colour is deeper and “ hotter,” the painter’s vision of the 
sea is limited to comparatively few of the waves, and the special 
details of these, in form and light, are studied with com- 
parative minuteness; indeed, this artist might be described 
with tolerable accuracy as a painter of “green water under a 
boat.” The special look of transparency which (as most artists 
know) the water seems to possess under the shadow of a boat’s 
bilge, is rendered by Mr. Hemy with great fidelity. He has two 
pictures in the exhibition, in both of which the above-mentioned 
characteristic is plainly observable, and both of which are up to 
his usual level. “The Little Trawler” and “ At the Harbour 
Buoy ” are incidents of fishermen’s lives on the Western 
Coast, a class of subject from which Mr. Hemy rarely departs; 
and in each of the pictures, the drawing of the fishing-boats 
and the painting of the green water, are the chief matters. The 
figures are comparatively unimportant, and the great defect 
of the pictures is that the seascape round the boats is so 
evidently only the background to the boats themselves,—in 
other words, though we are supposed to be out on the open 
water, our vision is narrowed down, with a limitation and a 
precision which are untrue to Nature. It is worth remarking, 
however, that Mr. Hemy’s drawing of the boats themselves, 
and the way in which he puts them in the water, are quite 
admirable. There is probably in England at the present time 
—now that Mr. E. W. Cooke is dead—no living painter who, 
in the former respect, equals Mr. Hemy ; and, indeed, his 
knowledge of all the technical details of fishing craft, is far 
superior to that of Mr. Hayes. One other word must be said, 
in justice to this artist, and that is that he absolutely scorns all 
the sentimental tricks and cheap effects of which we so 
often speak severely: he relies for the attractiveness of his 
picture on its truth to Nature, and he does paint his picture 
as well. In this latter respect he is a thoroughly capable 
workman; he has learnt his business well, and uses his know- 
ledge to the best of his ability. There is no fumbling or dashing 
in chance effects in any of his compositions; they are deliberately 
conceived and carefully executed ; and whatever the limitations 
may be, they are neither those of haste, indolence, nor affectation. 


It is somewhat unkind, perhaps, to select the work of a painter 
who exemplifies in his essential characteristics almost all the 
defects which we do not find in Mr. Hemy’s work; but we 
cannot refrain from noting that in the compositions of Mr. R. 
H. (not Hugh) Carter, most of these may be found. Look, for 
instances of this, at his picture in the East Gallery, entitled, 
“The Stranded Life-Buoy,” a scene on the same Western Coast, 
and with the same fishermen whom Mr. Hemy delights to paint, 
but which has no touch of his truth to Nature, and, if the truth 
must be told, has scarcely one artistic quality. The rocks are 
formless, the drawing of the sea confused and inaccurate, and 
the figures are transparently dressed up for the occasion. The 
picture would not be worth noticing at all, were it not that it 
shows a certain touch of skill in composition, a certain half- 
sentimental, half goody-goody dramatic quality. 
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Turn from this to an example of a wholly different art,—of 
an art which in its deliberation and quiet truth is little likely to 
attract the visitors to the Gallery, and the artist of which has, 
we fear, never received the public esteem which is undoubtedly 
his due,—this is a picture of Mr. Aumonier’s, entitled “A 
Sheep-Fold,” a simple English landscape in which the spectator 
looks first down the whole length of the fold, whilst in the 
middle distance rise the farm-buildings, and beyond them spread 
low curves of down, and a broad expanse of sky. The work is 
admirable for its ease no less than for its skill, and perhaps no 
landscape-painter of the present day has mastered more 
thoroughly than Mr. Aumonier the delicate gradations of 
atmosphere. His painting is, too, a curions combination in its 
intellectual aspect, of the older and the modern schools of 
water-colour painters. There is a trace therein of the scientific 
spirit, but it is so gently and so subtly introduced as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Perhaps we should explain our meaning 
by saying that it is well-behaved painting. The work is a trifle 
self-conscious, though it is self-conscious in a good sense. A 
landscape of a different quality to this, but singularly quiet 
and unaffected in its rendering of Nature, is Mr. F. Walton’s 
“Near Bude,” a cart on the edge of a low down, with a view 
of cliffs, rocks, and the blue sea in the distance. 

We hardly know whether to be pleased or annoyed with 
Mr. J. C. Dollman for his picture of “The Top of the Hill,” 
in which is a ploughed field with one of the horses which 
have been drawing the plough fallen dead in the furrow, 
while his companion nag stands sorrowful beside him, and the 
ploughman is hastening away for help. The horses are well 
drawn, the landscape well suggested, and the story of the 
composition told emphatically and clearly. The work does not 
impress us as being true to outdoor nature, but it is dramatic 
and interesting. Perhaps the sentiment is a little cheap, but 
even cheap sentiment is better than none; and where some 
artists seem unable to feel at all except for the fashion of 
a sun-bonnet, it is a pleasant relief to have one dwelling 
upon the silent, every-day tragedy of animal life. In 
harmony with this composition of Mr. Dollman’s is Mr. 
Wetherbee’s “ Shepherd and his Sheep,” in which the figure 
of the shepherd is perhaps a little poor in drawing, but is in 
thorough harmony of tone and perfect accord of sentiment with 
the rest of the composition. It is as a whole a good picture, 
if only because of its strong humanity. Very likely it could not 
have been painted, or at all events would not have been, had not 
Millet painted his “ La Tondeuse ” and similar pictures ; indeed, 
the sentiment of the whole work is that of the French painter, 
However, Mr. Wetherbee is entitled to praise for having pro- 
duced a simple, faithful rendering of peasant-life, which is 
distinctly attractive, and which, we think, one might live with 
and like better every day. 

A pretty little. picture, called “The Brook and the Sea,” by 
Mr. John White, deserves a word of notice, if only for its pretti- 
ness; and it seems ungrateful to pass over Mr. Stock’s alle- 
gorical Cupids and mermaids in an exhibition where there is 
but too little imaginative work. But Mr. Stock is at times irri- 
tating; he will make his supernatural beings of such solid, 
matter-of-fact material. There is a Cupid in one of his pictures 
here, with a pair of pink wings, lurching down out of a cloud to 
kiss a young woman, which fills us with trepidation lest the wire 
which suspends him should be broken. After all, allegories are 
only tolerable when they are complete successes. If we are 
forced to consider whether the picture has or has not sufficient 
meaning, and if that meaning is worthy of being pictorially repre- 
sented, we have already condemned the composition. Mr. Stock’s 
mistake is that he apparently paints with an intention half- 
literary, half-artistic, and the result is as hybrid as his ideas. 
We say of the painting in our minds, “It is earnest and 
industrious ;” then we add, with reluctance, “‘ and it ought to 
have been beautiful.” It reminds us of Canning’s celebrated 
speech to the clergyman who asked him, “ Did you like my 
sermon? I endeavoured not to be tedious.” The statesman 
answered, “ And yet—you were.” 

Two of the most striking pictures in the exhibition from the 
dramatic point of view are Mr. Joseph Nash’s “ The Forgotten 
Skirmish,” and “The Miser’s End.” In the picture of the 
miser’s end, the subject is the moonlight interior of a bedroom, 
and all we see of the dead man is one hand projecting on the 
floor beyond the bed-post. Despite a certain crudeness of colour, 
the pictures are worthy of attention for the careful work; and 
in the case of ‘The Miser’s End,” a genuinely clever study of 











moonlight, which illumines the room. May we suggest to Mr. 
Nash, however, that he has given us enough of these dead men, 
and that it would be a pleasant change if his next picture were 
to show us one or two living people P 

A good, pleasant picture of old buildings is Mr. C. Holloway’s 
“ Old Rye ;” and Mr. Elliott’s “ Wilton Ferry ” is a good example 
of a young man’s work. Nothing, however, can be said in praise 
of such inartistic performances as Mr. W. L. Thomas’s “ Jump- 
ing Powder,” a parody of a hunting scene; or as Mr. 
Corbould’s “ Ashtaroth,” a simpering, half-dressed model ; or of 
Mr. Guido Bach’s “ Bacchus Festival,’—these are pictures of a 
class which the Institute would do well to exclude from their 
exhibiticn, since they are not only tame and most conventional 
in their sentiments, but are technically inartistic in the highest 
degree. Mr. Charles Green, too, clever draughtsman, good 
painter, and original illustrator as he is, has failed in his purpose 
in “Little Dorrit’s Visit to her Sister at the Theatre,” a 
drawing which neither tells its story, nor is attractive in any 
way, and in which the various actresses behind the scenes look 
more like prize Sunday-school scholars than is usually the case 
with that profession. Mr. Green has, however, done so much 
excellent work that it were kind to forget the present picture. 

We have no space to do more than to allude to several 
interesting works, such as Mr. Falleylove’s “ Italian Garden,” 
Mr. Whymper’s “ Benfleet Creek and the Thames,” Mr. C. E. 
Johnson’s “ On the Moor at Roy Bridge,” Mr. Edmund Warren’s 
“A Splendid Solitude,” and Mr. Thomas Pyne’s “ Village on 
the Norfolk Coast,”—all of these deserve some attention ; and a 
word of praise must be given, in conclusion, to Mr. Frank Dadd’s 
humorous picture of “The Inglorious Arts of Peace.” 








BOOKS. 


——~———. 
CHEZ PADDY.* 

Durine the course of a brief visit to Ireland last summer, M. 
de Mandat-Grancey contrived to amass the materials for as good 
a book on the Irish Question as it is possible for us Unionists 
to conceive by a French author. Even the most convinced 
Home-rulers can hardly fail to appreciate the temperateness of 
tone and the scrupulous courtesy of an antagonist who, while 
led to condemn Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and to denounce the 
results of the League agitation, never imputes dishonour- 
able motives to the Parnellite leaders, or indulges in abuse 
of the late Premier. But the work is not entirely political 
in character. M. de Mandat-Grancey is a master of the art of 
legitimate and diverting digression. He knows exactly when he 
may relieve the strain on his reader’s attention by a piece of 
elegant raillery, a sardonic suggestion, a whimsical parallel, or 
an appropriate anecdote. He is a severe but not unkindly critic 
of many traits in the English character which have no bearing 
on politics. On our dress, our University system, our passion 
for athletics, he has plenty to say that is worth hearing, and he 
says it with the most unmistakable point. Furthermore, he is 
wonderfully exempt from Gallic inaccuracy in regard to names 
and titles. In fine, M. de Mandat-Grancey will be admitted to 
be a most charming companion by those who refuse their assent 
to his political views, while Unionist readers will find him as 
instructive as he is entertaining. 

Most persons on setting forth to study the Irish Question on 
the spot are careful to proclaim their readiness to consult the 
representatives of both parties; but few can point to a more 
thorough realisation of this ideal than M. de Mandat-Grancey. 
He made the acquaintance of several of the Parnellite leaders in 
Dublin, including Mr. Harrington and Mr. Biggar, was enter- 
tained by Mr. Gray, visited the League offices, as well as those 
of the Freeman’s Journal and United Ireland, attended a 
meeting in support of Sir Thomas Esmonde’s candidature, and, 
having already in the course of his stay in London heard the 
English Unionist view very clearly stated by prominent Liberal 
Unionists, he then proceeded into Kerry to study the state of 
the country as the guest of Mr. Townsend Trench. But rightly 
considering the friendly relations that prevailed in Kenmare 
between the representatives of landlordism and of the League to 
be exceptional, he started off once more in search of a victim of 
genuine boycotting, and found him in the person of a well-known 
land-agent in Cork, with whom he spent a few most edifying 
days. Wherever he went, however, he always made a point— 
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and here his nationality stood him in good stead—of estab- 
lishing friendly and communicative relations with the people 
and the priests, with Roman Catholic Unionists and Protestant 
Home-rulers. Once or twice he found himself awkwardly placed ; 
but his ready wit, his irony, or his bold use‘of native blarney, never 
failed to extricate him from any embarrassment. M. de Mandat- 
Grancey is far too candid to profess that he visited Ireland 
without an @ priori theory to explain her present position. On 
the contrary, he admits in his preface that he started with the 
shrewd suspicion that the problem is not social, religious, or 
political, but economical. In consequence of modern facilities 
for transport and the cheapness of colonial produce, all Europe 
is threatened with agricultural ruin. The evil is staved off for 
the present in France by her fertility and the thrift of her 
peasantry. It was to test the accuracy of this theory that he 
visited Ireland in July last year, and that the result tended to 
verify his surmise will be gathered from the passage in which 
he says :—“ Mr. Gladstone’s great fault, as I think, has been to 
encourage the Irish to persevere in the idea, which is absolutely 
incorrect, that their misfortunes are due to political reasons, 
when the terrible crisis through which they are passing is only 
the consequence of the economic evolution which is taking 
place all over the world.” Whoever the Liberal Unionist 
may have been whose statement of the objections to Home- 
rule from the English point of view M. de Mandat-Grancey 
records (p. 9, seqq.) it is evident that he was in safe hands. 
The disruption of old party ties did not fail to strike 
so keen an observer as M. de Grancey, who notices—what 
is, unfortunately, truer now than a year ago—that political 
Opinions are beginning to have an influence on social relations. 
On his arrival in Dublin, he was profoundly impressed by the 
Trish outside-car, “the only one of Erin’s institutions that has 
always been respected by her Saxon conquerors,” and by the 
extraordinary raggedness of the poorer classes. In face of the 
apparently universal ignorance of the art of patching and 
mending which prevails in Ireland, he goes so far as to 
express the regret that morality does not permit people 
who are unable to mend their clothes, to dispense with 
them altogether,—at least, in the summer. Street-arabs who 
now need both hands to keep their clothes from tumbling 
off, would be free to employ them in some other manner 
more remunerative to themselves, and less distressing to the 
beholder. As he puts it, it was only “by a miracle of good- 
nature” that the sleeve of his car-driver’s coat held on to the 
body of that garment. Later on, M. de Grancey takes occasion 
to note that Irishwomen, in spite of the possession of many 
admirable qualities, evince as little aptitude for sewing as for 
cookery. Yet, with his usual courtesy, he does not fail to 
bestow the warmest praise on that sole inspiration of Hibernian 
gastronomes,—lIrish stew. 

In the course of a brief *éswmé of recent Irish history since 
the time of the great famine, M. de Mandat-Grancey is irresistibly 
impelled to the conclusion that the great decrease of population 
in the last forty years is not altogether an unmixed evil. Had 
there been nine instead of five million inhabitants in 1877, the 
results of the bad seasons would have been as appalling as 
in 1847-48. Retracing the League agitation to its origin in 
1879, he notes the danger of failure with which it was threatened 
by the early hostility of the Roman Catholic clergy. M. de 
Mandat-Grancey evidently holds that had the clergy persisted 
in their original protestations, the League would have collapsed, 
although their paramount influence over the people might have 
been impaired. At the same time, he is ready to credit the 
‘priests with having exerted a moderating and restraining in- 
fluence upon the movement, and to admit that they have ren- 
dered Ireland a great service by assuming the direction of the 
League. Elsewhere he speaks of their acquiescing in that 
which they cannot prevent. And yet the author is forced 
to admit, as one of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
the inevitable and imminent severance of the Roman Catholic 
clergy from the Parnellite camp. The attitude of Mr. Parnell 
in devising and recommending the adoption of the system of 
boycotting is happily compared to that of Harlequin in the 
fable, who gave his three children two drums, small and large, 
and a pair of cymbals, bidding them amuse themselves, but not 
to make any noise. ‘From that day to this,” remarks M. de 
Mandat-Grancey, “it is incontestable that the Land League has 
been the de facto Government in Ireland; at any rate, it is the 
only one whose orders have never been disputed.”’ It is noticeable 
that the writer never alludes to the League by its nominal 








title of the National League, but always as the Land League 
—a thoroughly pardonable inaccuracy. The suppression of 
the latter and the establishment of the former have always 
reminded us of the story of the Puritanical statute against 
ninepins in America which was evaded by changing the name 
to tenpins. While admitting the pre-existence of agrarian 
feeling tending to frequent assassination, M. de Mandat 
Grancey finds it impossible to acquit the League of a great share 
in the responsibility for many of the crimes committed of late 
years. Boycotting can only exist by being effective : its effective. 
ness depends on the subjection of all concerned in carrying it 
out to a rigorous discipline; and as there is no discipline without 
sanction, it ends in intimidation, from which to murder the tran. 
sition is easy and inevitable. With the resources at its disposal, 
the League could easily bring the guilty to justice, a step which 
would at once silence its assailants, a step, nevertheless, which 
has never been taken. A propos of his visit to the League 
offices, the author contrasts the imposing and above-board 
nature of the whole place with his @ priori view of the 
locale of a subterranean conspiracy, and draws a moral from 
this contrast which is not to the advantage of the English 
Government. While in Dublin, M. de Mandat-Grancey attended 
a political meeting at Rathmines, and the groans which saluted 
the mention of the Queen’s name suggest to him the following 
pertinent reflection :— Voila je crois un des cdtés les plus 
graves de la situation: M. Gladstone, ministre constitutionnel, 
a pris une attitude révolutionnaire: il a découvert le tréne: on 
vise maintenant la Reine pardessus ses ministres.” Before 
leaving the Irish capital, M. de Mandat-Grancey spent an 
evening with some leading Nationalists, at the house of the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, and in the course of conver- 
sation with them, found that while they regarded emigration as 
a desperate resource, to be avoided, if possible, at all cost, they 
held the establishment of peasant-proprietorship to be the 
only hope of salvation. The result of M. de Mandat-Grancey’s 
peregrinations, coupled with his previous experience, only tended 
to root him more firmly in the conviction that the former, and not 
the latter, is the true remedy for Irish troubles. It was emigra- 
tion, as he ventured to remind his Nationalist friends, that had 
saved Ireland some nine years ago from a recurrence of the 
calamity of 1847. In the last chapter of the book, he returns to 
this point, and sees in the greater readiness of the present 
generation to quit the soil and seek their fortunes in the New 
World, one of the most hopeful signs of a peaceful solution of the 
Trish Question. ‘ Each Irishman who starts for Australia or 
the United States, does more to bring about a settlement of the 
problem than the finest speeches of Mr. Parnell; for by 
diminishing the number of competitors for the land, the rents 
are brought down, and the whole question hinges upon that.” 
It must not be gathered from these last words that our author 
has a low opinion of the Irish landlord. His travels and 
observation taught him that, on the whole, they had been no 
worse than landlords elsewhere ; that it had now been made im- 
possible for them to be hard on their tenants, even if they wished 
it; and that the worst rack-renters were not landlords at all, but 
the tenant-farmers! He is ready to admit that Irish tenants 
pay too high rent, but he asks why it is that they show such 
extraordinary readiness to take farms at these rents, and 
quotes a Nationalist authority to prove that again and again 
Irish landlords have let holdings at rents much below what they 
would have obtained by putting them up to public auction. 
From Dublin, M. de Mandat-Grancey went to Castleconnell, in 
Limerick, thence to Kenmare, in Kerry, then back to Castle- 
connell, and finally into Cork. We should have liked, did our 
space permit, to continue our summary of the observations and 
experiences of a writer who combines the esprit peculiar to his 
compatriots with a sanity and shrewdness rare in a Frenchman 
when he discusses the home policy of a foreign nation. He 
renders the fullest justice to the conversational attractiveness 
of the Irish, their ready wit and rich humour, while he does not 
shrink from declaring their two great faults to be incorrigible 
mendacity and a profound disinclination to work. What could 
be better, again, than the following passage on Irish explana- 
tions P— 

“Trish explanations are rather diffuse and hard tocomprehend. In 
courses of elementary mathematics, pupils are often given very com- 
plicated formule: to extract the unknown quantity therefrom. The 
conversations of the Irish recall to me these experiences of my youth. 
They are so embarrassed with incidental pbrases, pious exclamations, 
of mere polite forms like ‘please your honour,’ that the unknown, 
that is to say, the true meaning, is hard to extricate. Farthermore, 
they have a mania for replying to one question by another. Thus, 
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when I asked my driver if he knew the road, instead of simply 
avswering ‘ Yes,’ he asked me did I think he didn’t know his own 


mother !”” 

It is consoling to find so cool and unemotional a student of the 
Trish Question expressing the confident hope thut a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty may be expected. M. de Mandat- 
Grancey has no apprehension of bloodshed or revolt. With all 
the qualities of a conspirator, the Irishman, according to him, 
has not the stuff in him out of which successful rebels are made, 
Again, the aims of his leaders are not definite enough to warrant 
their ever taking the field, as the Greeks did against the Turks, 
Relative separation he dismisses as impracticable, for it would 
drive capital out of the land, and without capital no settlement 
of the land question is possible. Holding as he does that the 
root of the evil is in the fact of Ireland’s being more thickly 
populated in proportion to its resources than any other country 
in Europe, he looks forward to an extension of emigration as 
the sole effective remedy available. The creation of industries 
he pronounces as foredoomed to failure, for the following weighty 
reason :—“ I am convinced that we are destined to see in the near 
future a great many industries displaced which deal with 
materials neither produced nor consumed on the spot,—in other 
words, the only industries possible in Ireland, which produces no 
raw materials and will always have a small consuming power.” 
Again, in selecting a suitable spot whereon toestablish themselves, 
industries will always be guided by climatic considerations ; and 
here again Ireland is at a terrible disadvantage. Our author 
suggests, however, that the English Government might do 
something by establishing a dockyard on the Irish coast. It 
might be a costly undertaking, but the money would be well 
invested; and he adds,—‘ If there is a proprietor guilty of 
absenteeism, it is the English Government.” In the slacking- 
off of the American subsidies, and in the probable defec- 
tion of the clergy, who dread the triumph of the irreligious 
American-Irish section, the writer sees the most hopeful signs of 
the collapse of the Parnellite movement. A great deal will depend 
on the speed with which emigration is carried on. But hereisa 
new difficulty. To maintain her hold on her dependencies, England 
must not allow her population to fall below the mark. But M. 
de Mandat-Grancey has already declared a considerable further 
reduction of the population of Ireland to be an indispensable 
element in a peaceful solution of the Irish Question. 


We will only say in conclusion that we greatly regret that 
the author did not see his way to dispensing with the services 
of the artist who has contributed the vulgar and misleading 
caricatures which de-decorate these admirable chapters on 
Treland. 


NEW GUINEA AND AUSTRALASIAN DEFENCE.* 
Boru of these books are interesting and valuable; both are 
incomplete, and therefore unsatisfactory, though in different 
ways and for different reasons. Death has brought the eminently 
promising career of Sir Peter Scratchley to a premature close; 
and, in consequence, the volume which Mr. Kinloch Cooke has 
published cannot be said to give his hero’s full and final 
views on the important subjects of which it treats. Mr. 
Chalmers, on the other hand, has deliberately refrained from 
book-making. ‘He is more at home,” he tells us, writing in 
the third person, “in his whale-boat off the New Guinea 
coast than in his study, and his hand takes more readily to 
the tiller than to the pen. Hence the bulk of this volume is 
made up of journals somewhat hastily written while sitting on 
the platforms of New Guinea houses, surrounded by cannibals, 
or while resting after a laborious day’s tramp, under a fly-tent 
on some outlying spur of the Owen Stanley Mountains, or 
while sailing along the South-Eastern Coast in the ‘ Ellangowan.’ 
Writing thus, liable to manifold interruptions, the author has 
sought to preserve only what was essential to his purpose, viz., 
to record exactly what he saw and did; how the natives look 
and speak, and think and act; what, in his judgment, New 
Guinea needs, and how her needs can be best supplied.” No 
doubt this method—or want of method—has its advantages. At 
the same time, Mr. Chalmers’s volume would have been none 
the worse for judicious editing. “ Roughing it,” as even Living- 
stone’s last letters showed, has a tendency to roughen language, 
if not to coarsen ideas. There are one or two weeds in Mr. 
Chalmers’s garden that it would have been the better without. 





* Pieneering in New Guinea. 


By James Chalmers. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 


1887.——Australian Defences and New Guinea. Compiled trom the 
Papers of the Jate Msjor-General Sir Peter Scratchley, R.E., K.C.M.G. By C. 
Kinloch Cooke, B.A., LL.M, London: Macmillan and Co, 1887, 





“Swell” is not a pretty word, and “swell masher ” is surely 
condemnable iteration in every respect. Here is, too, the sort of 
passage in Mr, Chalmers’s book that should have been improved, 
if not struck out, before publication :— 

‘“ Alas! alas! I cannot say I like this nose-rubbing; and having no 

looking-glass, I cannot tell the state of my face. Promiscuous kissing 
with white folks, male and female, is mightily insipid—but this! 
Ah, say you well; but this! When your nose is flattened, or at a 
peculiar angle, and your face one massof pigment! Cover it over, and 
say no more...... Let me go, Avea; this hugging business on an 
empty stomach is bad.” 
Mr. Chalmers is a muscular Christian; he could hardly have 
travelled up and down all the accessible districts of New Guinea 
had he been anything else. Yet even muscular Christians need 
not always appear with their shirt-sleeves rolled up past the 
elbow. 

These two volumes to a certain extent overlap, but they do 
not contradict each other. Mr. Chalmers writes of his 
experiences in New Guinea from 1878 to 1886. In 
the end of 1884, Sir Peter Scratchley was appointed Com- 
missioner of New Guinea and the Western Pacific, and 
continued discharging the daties of this post with assiduity 
and success till his death in December, 1885. He found Mr. 
Chalmers—who, along with Mr. Lawes, represents missionary 
effort in New Guinea—of great assistance to iim, and Mr. 
Chalmers, in turn, thought him “a grand man.” Sir Peter 
kept a diary of his doings in New Guinea, and this, though 
intended originally for the perusal of his family, is published by 
Mr. Kinloch Cooke. Then Mr. Askwith, a companion of Sir 
Peter’s, also wrote New Guinea notes, which are now published. 
From these three essentially independent accounts of New 
Guinea, one gathers a very hopeful view of that portion of the 
island which is under British influence, provided it be not handed 
over too soon to Queensland, as Mr. Chalmers dreads. The 
natives, whether cannibals or not, are intelligent and teachable. 
Christianity is making satisfactory progress, and producing 
good results. If settlers and traders can keep clear of the 
regions that are practically fever-belts, they may live and thrive. 
Nor need massacres by natives be greatly dreaded. Mr. Chalmers 
thinks that the summary punishment of the authors of the 
famous “ Kalo massacre” which he described in a previous 
volnme, has produced salutary results. It was Sir Peter 
Scratchley’s duty to investigate into certain “ murders” of 
white men which had happened previous to his arrival, and he 
resolved several of these into “justifiable homicides.” Most 
whites who have been murdered in the past have, in fact, been 
either bad managers or unscrupulous adventurers. It is but fair 
to Mr. Chalmers to quote what Mr. Askwith says of his work, 
regarded from the secular point of view :— 

“ Peace is one great result of the mission teaching in New Guinea. 
Wherever teachers have been placed, traders can safely go, and 
travellers meet with hospitality. When the Rev. James Chalmers 
arrived, Mr. Lawes had formed a mission at Port Moresby ; but little 
was known of the inland tribes, and the coast tribes were engaged in 
perpetual warfare. Mr. Chalmers went amongst them everywhere 
with a walking-stick, preaching always maino (peace). Ina short time 
his influence was felt, and now is paramount along the coast and far 
inland. Strangers are asked if they know ‘ Tamate,’ and if so, are 
treated with kindness. Tribes that have never seen a white man 
inquire for him, and are anxious to hear if he is quite well. He is 
regarded as a ‘mighty sorcerer’ in many districts, the native belief 
generally being reverence for an unseen power whom it is dangerous 
to provoke.” 

Mr. Chalmers’s own volume is interesting in every way, 
historical, geographical, religious, and social. In his sixth 
chapter he gives an account of two tramps into the interior 
of New Guinea, one of which is the longest undertaken up to 
the present time, more than 500 miles having been covered and 
40,000 feet ascended. The eighth chapter is perhaps the most 
interesting in Mr. Chalmers’s work. It shows, in the form of 
answers to a series of questions, what are the ideas of the 
natives themselves on their most important habits, customs, 
and beliefs in the two leading districts of New Guinea,—viz., 

Motu, or the district round Port Moresby ; and Motomotu, or the 
Elema region. These answers disclose superstition and scep- 
ticism existing side by side even in New Guinea. Thus, in 
answer to the question, “ What is an echo?” the Motu answer 
is: “A spirit. It lives in various places. They are very 
frightened at it, and will run away when it is heard.” But the 
Motomotu answer simply is: “It is merely the answering back 
because of the thick bush.” 

In 1876, Sir Peter Scratchley was appointed to act along with 
Sir William Jervois, to advise the Australasian Colonies on the 
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best means of defending them against possible foreign aggression. 
Subsequently he was appointed Commissioner of Defence, and 
finally Adviser on Defences for New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and South Australia. Altogether, he 
was engaged for eight years in discovering the weak places in the 
harness of the Colonies, and Mr. Kinloch Cooke’s volume con- 
sists to a very large extent of Sir Peter’s recommendations, both 
general and detailed, for Australasian defence. These are 
extremely interesting, but they are also eminently technical. 
But the seriousness of the work of defending the Colonies, 
both by land and sea, is fully demonstrated ; it seems to be 
perfectly clear that all the links in the chain of defence must be 
equally strong. If one is weak, the whole may give way. It 
follows, therefore, that the work which has to be done, and which 
includes the establishment all over Australia of a genuine mili- 
tary force, and a portentous development of the torpedo idea, 
can only be successfully accomplished through the Colonies 
coming to a definite agreement with each other. Of the many 
points which are presented for consideration in this book, we 
give the following :— 

** No doubt some little advantage might result from the presence of 
Imperial troops in the Colonies; but under a proper organisation for 
the local forces, there is no reason to doubt the practicability of in- 
suring the requisite military efficiency for dealing successfully with 
the problem of self-defence, due regard being had to local circum- 
stances and requirements. The principle of short service and deferred 
pay, with ultimate employment in the Civil departments of the State, 
will be the best organisation for the permanent force, and if 
effectively worked out, it will lead to the formation of a trained 
reserve available in time of war. The police force in the towns near 
the seaboard should also be drilled to act as a military body in sup- 
port of the other land forces, their place being supplied for the time 
by special constables. If the requisite number of Volunteers cannot 
be obtained, resort should be had to a Militia; and although a general 
impression appears to prevail that the Volunteer forces of the different 
Colonies are not as efficient as they should be, this may be traced to 
defects in organisation rather than in principle. . .. . . An Imperial 
officer to act as inspecting officer and military adviser should be 
appointed.” 

Mr. Kinloch Cooke prefaces his work with a short and simple 
memoir of Sir Peter Scratchley, who was born in Paris on 
August 24th, 1835, being the youngest son of Dr. James 
Scratchley, of the Royal Artillery. Educated at Woolwich 
Academy, young Scratchley made the friendship of Charles 
Gordon, and served in the Crimea and India before he was 
associated with Australia and New Guinea. He was orderly 
officer in India to Sir Robert Napier—afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala—who considered him not only reliable, but “able 
and clever;” and in a letter written after Scratchley’s death, 
spoke of his “characteristic self-control.” His portrait, indeed, 
gives an idea of what he was,—a man of a singularly well- 
balanced mind. By his early death the British Army lost a 
good officer and an upright man. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss Farrrax Byrrne is a writer who has taught us to expect 
much from her, and whom we instinctively and fairly judge by 
an exceptionally high standard. We will not say that in the 
present novel she falls conspicuously below this standard, 
though The Heir without a Heritage is at once more ambitious 
and less satisfactory than its immediate predecessor, Entangled, a 
book which was from beginning to end full of that talent which 
only just falls short of genius, The reason for this comparative 
unsatisfactoriness is not far to seek. Miss Byrrne has, doubt- 
less under the pressure of strong and earnest conviction, 
burdened her story with a polemical purpose which has the 
double disadvantage of being difficult to utilise artistically, and 
of being in itself of a nature to repel rather than to attract the 
majority of readers. Ina brief preface she describes her story 
as an endeavour “to depict the meeting of the new thought of 
a coming with that of an old and established age;” and in the 
course of the novel we discover that by the new thought is 
meant Agnosticism, and by the old and established thought, 
Christianity, though Miss Byrrne is anxious that her book 
should not be regarded as “a mere attack upon cherished 
ideas,” but rather as “an attempt to delineate a conflict 
only too likely to occur,” and to inspire in her readers “a more 
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sympathetic comprehension of the attitude of mind of thoge 
whose thoughts differ from their own.” From the point of 
view of a lover of simple and natural art, this sounds un. 
promising; but Miss Byrrne is too thorough an artist to allow 
her polemics entirely to spoil her story. They may, and do, spoil 
it to some extent; but when the author has said her say, the 
book remains an effective novel, but an ineffective argument, 
A man who in years, in force of character, in native intellectual 
power, and in acquired experience of the world of men and of 
books, had such tremendous advantages over the quick-minded 
but ignorant and unformed country-girl, as the hero of this 
book, should have been confronted with faith of a very pure and 
deep kind if he were to fail to acquire dominance over her, and 
to impress upon her the stamp not only of his individuality, but 
of his thought. Had Germayne been a Roman Catholic, a 
Swedenborgian, or a Buddhist, the chances,—so far as mere 
intellectual causes were concerned,—would still have been im. 
measurably in favour of his making Judith one with himself, 
This being so, and Judith’s faith not being supposed to have 
any supernatural root, which of course no agnostic could by any 
possibility concede to a Christian’s faith, the story of the two 
naturally fails to accomplish the intended purpose, for if an 
imaginary passage at arms between the so-called old and new 
thought is to have any intellectual value, it is clear that the re- 
presentative combatants must present at any rate the appearance 
of being fairly matched. From the purely intellectual point of 
view, as we have said, Miss Byrrne is right. Had Germayne and 
Judith met on equal terms, something would have been gained, 
but more would have been lost, for her book: it would no longer 
have been a legitimate novel, but a mere fictitious controversy, like 
a dreadful little story we once read which was written to prove 
the irrationality and unscripturalness of infant baptism. 
Indeed, we have dwelt far too long on Miss Byrrne’s “ purpose ;” 
but the responsibility is hardly ours, for if a novelist will 
write a preface telling us what she intends to do, the critic 
is not to blame if he is thereby thrown off the true scent. 
Apart from its anti-theology, which does not come to much, 
The Heir without a Heritage is an admirable novel, strong in 
grasp of character, and delicate in its delineation, with a style 
which has both vigour and culture, and is at the same time 
devoid of either exaggeration or tameness. Rick Blakedeane, 
the studious raffian who borrows books from Germayne, and 
repays him for his brotherly comradeship by endeavouring to 
murder him, seems to us a rather melodramatic personage, who 
could be made real only by an inheritor of Emily Bronté’s 
mantle, which does not appear to have descended ; but all Miss 
Byrrne’s other characters are imaginatively satisfying, and the 
story as a whole is one which, in virtue of both conception and 
execution, is not likely soon to be forgotten. 

Mr. Gissing is another writer whose name on a title-page 
rouses pleasant expectations, and Thyrza is in no respect dis- 
appointing. It is, indeed, just possible that the ordinary novel- 
reader, who has ruined his taste by imaginative condiments, 
may think that a book which deals mainly with the life of 
simple workpeople, and lacks the spice of crime, vice, or 
mystery, is somewhat flavourless; but for ourselves, we must 
confess that, though our reading of fiction has been extensive 
enough to rub off the fine edge of susceptibility to the charm of 
tale-telling, we have found Thyrza, considered merely as a story, 
decidedly interesting. The novelists who of late years have 
found imaginative material in the experiences of the crowd of 
toilers, have, as a rule, taken us to the East End of London; 
Mr. Gissing leads us westward, and on his canvas, Lambeth 
is as effective a background as Stepney or Whitechapel. As 
is often the case, some of his greatest successes are achieved in 
the portraits of his subordinate characters. Totty Nancarrow, 
for example, the careless, free-spoken, self-reliant, but always self- 
respectful work-girl, is practically a supernumerary who might 
have been dispensed with; but we really know her much better 
than we know the heroine, Thyrza. We are afraid we shall vex 
Mr. Gissing by saying this, for Thyrza is evidently the result of 
much conscientious labour, while it is very likely that Totty has 
given him hardly any trouble; but this is only another illus- 
tration of the law that the things which we do most easily and 
without any consciousness of effort, are also the things which 
we do best. Still, we should be very unwilling to seem to depre- 
ciate the characters who play the principal parts in Mr. Gissing’s 
homely drama. Walter Egremont, the idealist, possessed by 
the enthusiasm of humanity, who begins his career of philan- 
thropy by presenting Lambeth with a free library, and who 
apparently ends it by unwittingly stealing the love of his 
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librarian’s sweetheart, is a very masterly study of a not 
uncommon character,—the character in which inherent nobility 
of nature is rendered ineffective by a latent element of weak- 
ness. Egremont’s confession, after his two years of absence, 
that his passion for Thyrza is a thing of the past, is, from a 
sentimental point of view, decidedly disappointing, and will 
probably be resented by the majority of Mr. Gissing’s readers, 
though it is the one thing which they ought not to resent, 
because it proves the imaginative veracity of the novelist’s 
insight. Thyrza’s lover, Gilbert Grail, the shy student-workman, 
ig a more obvious triumph, because the lines of character are in 
him much less complex than they are in Egremont, and he can 
therefore be made real by creative imagination alone, without 
the aid of explanation by critical analysis; but, after all, 
Egremont remains the centre of interest in a book which is 
interesting from its first page to its last. 


Miss Dora Russell is a novelist who relies mainly on plot- 
invention for the production of her effects, and after reading 
two or three of her books, we discover that her inventive range 
is somewhat narrow. She has, however, such happy skill in the 
concealment of her limitations that probably nine out of ten 
readers do not observe them, though the perusal of Hidden 
in My Heart impels us to express the cautionary hope that 
success in such concealment will not induce over-confidence in 
the obtuseness of the public. The three-volumes-a-day young 
lady, who is the most influential patron of such novelists as 
Miss Russell, does not soon tire of mysterious murders; but she 
likes her murders to be pleasantly varied, and Miss Russell is 
not quite sensitive enough to the force of the maxim, “ Variety 
is charming.” ‘The locality and general surroundings of the 
murder of Mrs. Orme bear a perilously close resemblance to 
those of the murder of the young heir in A Broken Seal, and 
similar devices are employed to prevent the reader from 
“spotting ” too soon the real criminal. We think we have pre- 
viously noted Miss Russell’s ingenuity in keeping a secret, and 
in the present story her hand shows no sign of having lost its 
cunning, for we may fraukly admit that the confession of the 
murderer took us by surprise,—an admission which is, perhaps, 
the best possible testimony to the writer’s aptitude for story- 
weaving. The construction of the book is, indeed, workmanlike 
throughout; the style, though not impeccable, is bright and un- 
affected; the characters are as lifelike as we can fairly expect 
them to be; and the tale altogether is a very fair specimen of 
the class of fiction to which it belongs. 


There is a certain suggestion of quiet, peaceful repose in the 
title of Mrs. Horace Field’s novel ; and the anticipations which 
it vaguely inspires are not falsified by the book itself. True, 
Olga Vincent has to pass through some very stormy waters, 
and for a time the stress of the tempest that bursts upon her is 
terrible enough; but Mrs. Field has none of that morbid delight 
in the picturing of pain, or in rousing the emotions which such 
picturing excites, which is the besetting weakness of so many 
feminine novelists, and which makes their work not only de- 
pressing but enervating. In fact, if we were restricted to any 
single epithet by which to describe Anchorage, we should speak 
of it as pre-eminently a healthy book. In both substance and 
style it is characterised throughout by that winning refinement 
which shrinks instinctively from exaggeration of line and 
garishness of colour, and the whole of the second volume is very 
rich in intellectual and ethical suggestion; but the greatest 
charm of the book lies in something which can be felt better 
than it can be described,—a bracing, energising quality in its 
whole atmosphere, like that of the atmosphere of the moor- 
land or the sea. Mrs. Field has done wisely in choosing 
to tell a very simple story,—the story of a girl who, in her inno- 
cent trustfulness, makes a mistake which, had she not been 
strong as well as gentle, might have wrecked her life, but who 
rides bravely through the tempest, and at last finds anchorage in 
the love of a noble man, and in participation in the work to which 
he has devoted all his energies. Of mere incident there is not 
much, though what there is, is adequately treated; nor is there 
much of deliberate character-sketching, our knowledge of Mrs. 
Field’s personages being derived mainly from their influence on 
each other. Here and there, there is a little vagueness. We 
cannot, for example, feel that we realise distinctly the per- 
sonality of Olga’s nurse, Mrs. Henriquez, though her portrait 
is more elaborate in workmanship than that of any of the other 
characters, and some of her talks with Theodore Watson are 
among the best imaginary conversations we have recently seen. 
The weak, selfish De Launay is an admirable portrait, and on 








the whole, we think the two principal masculine characters are 
Mrs. Field’s most successful portraits, though we should not like 
to depreciate even by implication the charming figure of Olga 
Vincent. 

People who do not enjoy studies in semi-physical, semi-moral 
disease, had better refrain from making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Pryce’s novel, An Evil Spirit. We shall not be at all surprised 
to hear that this story of a refined, cultivated, and originally 
noble-natured girl, who, like the wretched criminal, Lamson, 
ruins herself body and soul by sub-cutaneous injections of 
morphia, bas proved a salutary warning to some reader in peril 
of like catastrophe; but the mere chance of such a result hardly 
suffices to justify a pathological novel which is so essentially 
revolting. Mr. Pryce writes powerfully, and we should say— 
though this is a point on which we cannot speak with authority 
—that he has carefully studied and truthfully presented the 
facts which he utilises in his gruesome story; but he is so 
lacking in experience of the constructive art, that we have 
seldom read a novel equal in talent to An Evil Spirit which 
was so awkwardly and inartistically put together. The really 
important part of the story, which deals with Isabel Gordon’s 
descent from prosperity and happiness to uttcrmost destitution 
and lowest degradation, is told twice over—once in the writer’s 
own person, and again in the sinner’s written confession. This 
is not only clumsy but wearisome, and equally wearisome are 
the long wrangles between the silly middle-aged sisters, Mrs. 
Gilmour and Miss Howard; for though empty-headedness may 
be made amusing—witness Mrs. Nickleby—the task demands a 
Dickens, and in Mr. Pryce we do not find one. As will be seen, 
the book is the reverse of pleasant, and it is full of faults; but 
it would be unfair to deny to it a certain sort of crude power. 


A Tangled Chain is a very able and arresting story, and is 
much richer in purely intellectual interest than the average 
novel, raising as it does the very difficult questions as to whether 
it is possible for an otherwise normally constituted human being 
to be entirely destitute of the moral sense; whether such sense, 
supposing it to exist in germ, can be toall appearances absolutely 
killed by any system of education; and whether, after such 
killing, it is susceptible of revivification by the mere agency of 
love. Put into a concrete form, these three questions resolve 
themselves into one—Is the story of Liza Standen within the 
range of credibility P—and though it is difficult to limit the 
potentialities of human nature either for good or evil, we cannot 
see our way to an affirmative reply. Still, whether possible or 
impossible, Liza is a startlingly original and impressive creation, 
and her story is in essence a painfully realistic paraphrase of 
the story of Undine, the birth of love being for the English girl 
as well as for the German water-sprite, the birth of the soul. 
There are reasons which would make it specially unjust to 
indicate more definitely the course of the tale, but it is well 
worth reading by any one who can dispense with cheerfulness. 
Not only is there strength in the central character, but there 
is admirable workmanship throughout; and the book certainly 
inspires us with a desire to read Mr. Panton’s previous novels, 
which we know only by a vague recollection of their names. 

In the story of Romanelli, the hero of Out of Tune, Mr. Lewis 
Armytage professes to give a covering of flesh and blood to the 
skeleton record of the life of Paganini. As, however, the details 
are admittedly speculative, and as many of them leave on the 
mind anything but a pleasant impression of the great violinist, 
we shall ignore Paganini, and treat the book as an ordinary 
work of fiction, merely remarking that if the author had 
anticipated us in this course, he would have been well advised. 
The story is by no means perfectly planned; it is noticeably 
wanting in compactness and symmetry; but it has life, colour, 
and movement, and therefore, in spite of all its faults, it is never 
dull. It is perfectly safe to say that Mr. Armytage is a warm 
admirer and a careful student of the novels of “ Ouida,” and 
those who share his admiration are likely to find in Out 
of Tune a book to suit them. The critics have had many 
hard and true things to say about “ Ouida’s” weaknesses; but 
in some respects they have done her less than justice. 
We think, for example, that sufficient note has hardly been 
taken of the sympathetic skill with which she delineates the 
pure artistic temperament; and in such delineation Mr. Army- 
tage is fairly abreast of his model, for Romanelli, Teresa, and 
little Elmo, though conceived in the romantic rather than in the 
realistic spirit, are genuinely lifelike characters. He has also 
a good command of effective pathos, which, however, is a 
dangerous gift, as the temptation to be pathetic over-much is 
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very strong, and Mr. Armytage yields to it rather too con- 
stantly. Still, when all faults and defects have been noted, the 
final verdict must be that Out of Tune is an interesting and 
able story. 

It is impossible to find much to say that is worth saying 
about a novel like Under a Delusion, which is utterly wanting 
in character and individuality. The young man and woman 
who fall in love with each other, who are separated by a cruel 
parent, who are kept apart by the delusive belief in each other’s 
inconstancy, and who are finally freed from the delusion and 
brought together to live happily ever afterwards, are very old 
and not very entertaining acquaintances. Bernard de Quemys 
and Kathleen Burnley do not differ in any noticeable manner 
from their innumerable predecessors. While under the delusion, 
he writes cynical books and she devotes herself to works of 
benevolence, these being the traditional methods of bearing up 
under the burden of love disappointments. Our interest in 
such a story is naturally languid, and it is not stimulated by 
anything like vivacity of style; but the book has, at any rate, 
two merits,—it is short and it is perfectly harmless. 

Happily, we cannot remember all the novels that have passed 
through our hands, and therefore we cannot say with absolute 
certitude that A Great Platonic Friendship is the silliest, most 
vulgar, and most sickening story that we have ever read, though 
we think that if we had once known its equal in these respects 
we could not easily have forgotten it. The only respectable 
thing about the work is the publishers’ name on the title-page, 
and we heartily regret seeing it there. 





NATURA VERITAS.* 

Tue idea of this interesting little book appears to have been 
suggested by The Unseen Universe. Professor Minchin is not 
one of those who are impressed by the argument that, as all the 
concentrated energies of Nature are now in course of dissipa- 
tion, we can hardly avoid the inference that the physical dis- 
pensation, as we may call it, under which the universe is ordered 
at present, must have an end, and must therefore, since the 
energies which produce it are clearly exhaustible, have had 
some beginning when this exhaustible stock of energy was 
accumulated in its various fixed reservoirs. Professér Min- 
chin does not believe in this steady dissipation of energy, 
though, of course, he admits that he sees it going on in the 
radiation of the heat of the various suns into space. The 
problem which he is anxious to solve is whether or not there 
may not be some causes at work which tend to the new accumn- 
lation and concentration of the energy which the radiation of 
heat tends to diffuse. And his reply to this question is put in 
the form of an account of an imaginative journey in the stellar 
spaces to inquire of the supposed inhabitants of different regions 
whether they know anything of the assumed dissipation of 
energy by which all the creative provisions of Nature would 
necessarily come to an end, or not. He meets with an intelli- 
gence very much on a level with his own, though, as it would 
appear, slightly superior, in one of the planets circulating round 
the star Al Fard; and he at once puts the difficulty to him, and 
is told in reply that it had never occurred to Al Fardians that 
all energy could possibly remain in the form in which it is useless 
for the purpose of effecting change. Later in his story of his 
stellar journey, the author hints his notion of the method in 
which new accumulations of energy will take place, in the 
following passage :— 

“T have to say, in conclusion, that in none of the Stellar Systems 
which I visited could I find any confirmation of my belief in the Prin- 
ciple of the Dissipation of Energy, either in the opinions of the vari- 
ous Beings with whom I conversed, or in the facts which they related 
to me as within the domain of their own knowledge. These facts 
would of themselves suffice to convince me that the transformation 
of all forms of Energy into Heat is not final; and that, although Men 
with their limited tield of experience and scanty modes of perception 
are unable to trace the process, the principle which really holds 
throughout the Universe is that of the Circulation, or, as the Al 
Fardian expressed it, the Resurrection, of Energy; but the authori- 
tative Revelation of the Aldebaran Spirit places the matter beyond 
doubt. What has gone before has shown me the danger of making 
a sweeping generalisation for this vast Universe from the scanty facts 
which we are able to gather in the Solar System. The conclusion is 
of too tremendous a magnitude to be at all justified by the existing 
state of our knowledge, or any that we are ever likely to attain. 
Fancy Archimedes, or even Kepler, deducing the future state of the 
Universe from the Science of his time! What splendid ‘laws’ might 
not the latter have deduced from systems of inscribed and circum- 
scribed cubes, spheres, and other regular figures as representing 
stellar and planetary orbits, if his observations had stopped a little 
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short! Even assuming that a system of two bodies, each of the mage 
and magnitude of our San, fell together from a practically infinite 
distance (the distance of Sirius will much more than suffice), and 
that it contained within itself no other form of Static Energy than 
that which we recognise Newtonian gravitation in these regions to 
possess, the heat developed would (unless I am mistaken in the 
calculation) raise the temperature of the combined mass by abont 
25755°°° centigrade degrees, where c is the mean specific heat of 
the substance of the Sun. And even if we take for c so higha value ag 
75 (@ little less than that of iron), we have the appalling rise of 
557,550,000 centigrade degrees.” 


The authoritative revelation of the Aldebaran spirit here 
referred to, is contained in the following verses :— 


“So now, that Nature’s life will ‘ fritter down’ 
To ‘ useless Heat’ throughout the whole expanse— 
That Death shall reign through all from base to crcown— 
Is but thy last grand phase of Ignorance. 


Nay, set thy blinding confidence aside, 

And mark the steps by which thy Science grew— 
How much has purpose of the whole descried ? 
How much to all unconscious search is due ? 


One day the shepherds found the wondrous stone 
Whose mystic touch gave thee the guiding bar 
Which serves the mariner on waters lone, 

When clonds unkind obscure the beacon star. 


Too long unknown the potent ore had Jain, 
Unfelt, its power on thy dull senses fell— 
But yonder where Antares leads his train, 
His higher children feel the magnet spell. 


The Lightning’s essence found perception dim, 
And vainly made appeal to senses slow, ~ 

Until the slaughtered frog with twitching limb 
Along the wire revealed the subtle flow. 

And still the poor domains within thy ken 

More wondrous energies in secret hold, 

The which though Time shall yet disclose to men, 
They seize but some few stragglers from the fold. 


For, where the great Arcturus rules his skies, 
And Nature smiles with more benignant ray, 
To finer conscious power his children rise, 
And feel the thrill when feebler currents play. 


And there they weave the more responsive thread 

Which guides through space the secret pulse of Thought— 
The image of the distant form is led, 

And friends far sundered face to face are brought. 


Canst thou, with vision coarse, the Cloud desory, 
Slow gathered from the Ether in the way 
Which mighty Sirius fires across the sky— 

The glowing Nebula another day ? 


With clash of summoned Atoms it will burn, 
Throw ring on ring, send forth the living spheres, 
And then to Ether, whence it came, return— 
Shattered in war disastrous with its peers. 


Disastrous? Nay, the giant crash of Suns 
No more distress involves in Natare’s frame 
Than does the pigmy strain that swiftly runs, 
Light-bearing from the distant central frame. 


An endless round of such stupendous fate 
Too fearful to thy timid heart appears— 
Nay, learn with placid mind to contemplate 
This never-ceasing music of the Spheres! ” 


—which, so far as we can judge, is only meant to confirm the less 
obscure suggestion given in the previous extract, that the apt 
periodic collisions of various great worlds will probably renew 
at fixed intervals the sources of heat, and therefore of life, so as 
to prevent the uniform diffusion of the energy which becomes 
effective only when there is excess in one place, and deficiency 
in a neighbouring place. But what the law may be by which 
these apt collisions are to be secured, and how it differs from that 
creative power of conscious intelligence, which the author seems 
to repudiate, he does not explain to us. His main object 
evidently is to suggest as many differing kinds of world as he 
can, in order that the dream of man that he has power to 
discern anything of the drift of the mighty whole, by virtue of 
the supposed reflection in himself of the image of his Maker, 
may be confounded. In a planet of the variable star Algol, the 
stellar traveller found a kind of twin life in which neither of the 
twins can effect anything of moment, in consequence of his 
divorce from the other, the one being without any remembrance 
of the past, and the other without any insight into the present :— 

‘“T found, moreover, the nature of the inhabitants to be as 
marvellously different from anything within my knowledge as the 
physical conditions in which they are placed, and to supply a wholly 
unexpected example of the transformation and conservation of the 
Energy of Thought. These Beings are called Dergs; and each, from 
the moment of his existence, is accompanied by another Being of very 
much finer constitution, called a Stilderg. The Stilderg is an airy 
Being of a phosphorescent nature, who always accompanies the Derg, 
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the bond between them being probably of an electrical nature. In 
ghape the former is an exact reproduction of the latter, and is the 
receptacle of all the past thoughts of the Derg. In fact, hardly has 
the latter conceived a thought, when this thought flies from him into 
his Stilderg. Hence the Dergs are Beings whose existence is almost 
wholly confined to the Present, while the Stildergs live essentially in 
the Past. The latter do not possess the power of speech, and are 
wholly devoid of any trace of ability to conceive a single idea in 
advance of any past or present event. Their countenances are living 

ictures of the whole past lives of the Dergs; and you may often see 
at a wedding ceremony, or other festive occasion, the assembled Dergs 
exhibiting the utmost signs of merriment, while on the countenances 
of the corresponding Stildergs are depicted the feelings of grief or 
anger. Such inauspicious signs, however, produce no effect on the 
company, a8 nobody pays any attention to the Stildergs on these 
occasions. The latter, however, owing to their peculiar phosphorescent 
nature and to the fact that they live by the simple means of inhalation, 
possess the power of existing as isolated Beings long after death has 
removed their corresponding Dergs, and I met several of them floating 
about aimlessly and expressing various phases of thought on their 
countenances.” 

This, we suppose, is our author’s conception of the still-born 
children of Nature, for the Stilderg seems to represent nothing 
but the helplessness of the past severed from the present, and 
the Derg nothing but the helplessness of the present severed 
from the past. What one does not quite understand is why, 
if the “ truth of Nature ” be what our author imagines it, Nature 
does not inevitably run to waste in Dergs and Stildergs, for 
assuredly the number of ways in which chance-failure is con- 
ceivable is infinitely greater than the number of ways in which 
chance-success is conceivable. Professor Minchin has a fine power 
of browbeating the imagination of faith, and in some of his most 
skilful verses he demonstrates how idle is the conception that 
mind will survive the strife of atoms. To the objection :— 

“But Knowledge were in vain, and Nature blind, 
If Earth’s decease should all the drama close— 
If, after all the strife, the gains of Mind 

Will vanish from the field like melted snows!” 

the Aldebaranite replies :— 

Yea, all indeed like melted snows will pass— 
For see, two molecules adjacent lie— 

One sinks, to rise within the blade of grass— 
The other joins the wandering cloud on high. 


Companions once, but in the ceaseless round, 
The wreck of Forms, thy Planet’s hungry strife, 
Will they companions e’er again be found, 
Within some new development of life ? 


The atoms which within thy frame unite, 

Immortal each, through countless Forms have been— 
This in a Saurian of the Oolite, 

That in a Mammoth of the Pliocene! 


Now grouped afresh, and subi’ly interwined, 
More varied motions inthy frame cohere, 
More ready throb within does Nature find 
Whene’er her forces at the gates appear. 


But finer pulses stir the vast expanse 

Than thy poor Sensibility can feel. 

Thy Knowledge fails, and then to Fate or Chance, 
The Gods of Ignorance, is thy appeal. 


Thy Reason—what is this P—thy proudest boast, 

Which leaps the bounds of Sense and scales the height ! 

A flash that lures thee to the rock-bound coast 

And wrecks thy barque against the Infinite!” 
And doubtless, if it were trne that we had to choose between 
imagining ourselves the measure of all creation, and imagining 
ourselves the merest wrecks which are floated down the stream 
of natural phenomena, the latter would be the more reasonable 
assumption of the two. But that is not the alternative. We 
know that guidance, and guidance from above, is the very secret of 
our being ; that the very impossibility of making for ourselves “a 
perfect scheme of ethics” on which our author insists, is nothing 
but the difficulty which a lower being finds in following the 
guidance of a higher being with whose nature he has a partial but 
not a complete or luminous sympathy, and that our variable con- 
ceptions of virtue and vice are nothing but the changing aspects 
which the effort to draw closer toa purer and higher being assumes 
under the varying conditions of our own finite nature. We 
understand fully Professor Minchin’s anger at the self-conceit of 
the philosophy which makes man the measure of all things; but 
we do not understand how he can avoid seeing that there is one 
philosophy which is still more misleading,—namely, that which, 
while it denies to man any guiding light, except the study of 
natural phenomena, yet expects him to deduce from that study 
the obligation of sympathy with suffering, and even of in- 
difference to death, so long as death puts a noble end to life, 
which the study of natural phenomena has never yet even 
tended to enforce. 








SOME JUBILEE BOOKS.* 

To review in detail the collection of essays to which Mr. Ward 
has given the title of The Reign of Queen Victoria, would be to 
repeat in substance, with or without recantations, a large part 
of the articles and reviews which have appeared for a generation 
past in this journal. In view of this impossibility, it must 
suffice to give a summary of its contents, and to remark on a 
few points that suggest themselves for notice. The first of the 
two volumes may be roughly described as dealing with politics, 
the second as treating of “social science,” science, properly so- 
called, literature, andart. It would be presumptuous to attempt 
to rank in any order of merit the thirteen essays (including the 
introduction) which compose the first volume, or the fourteen 
which are contained in the second; but we may indicate those 
which seem to us to be most effective in producing the 
definite impression which a work of this kind seeks to make 
upon the ordinary reader. Mr. Leonard Courtney is, we 
think, second to none in the precision and lucidity of his 
exposition of “ Finance.” Occasionally there is not wanting to 
this exposition a sub-humorous touch, as, e.g.,in that part which 
treats of the schemes which have been at work of late years 
for the reduction of the Debt. “ A strenuous debate arose,” says 
Mr. Courtney, @ propos of Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposed 
variation of Mr. Gladstone’s original method, “ remarkable 
because both sides shirked the true test of relative merit,—viz., 
which plan best concealed from the ordinary politician, and best 
prevented the ordinary politician from explaining to the ordinary 
elector, that a large and increasing sum was annually applied to 
the redemption of debt which might at any time be shifted to 
the reduction of taxation.” And he appends a note which 
explains the financial mystery in an unprecedentedly small 
number of words. On the whole, Mr. Courtney’s view of our 
national finance is favourable; but he does not conceal his 
apprehensions of difficulties ahead in respect of the finance 
which may be described as “local.” There has been “ progress ” 
here; but it has too often been almost a “ rake’s progress” 
in indebtedness. There are indications that the state of things 
which in some places preceded the abolition of the old Poor- 
Law may recur. As there then were parishes which were going 
out of cultivation on account of the enormousness of the rates, 
so pow there are parishes where numerous houses are standing 
empty because the rates add so vastly to the rental. This 
difficulty would not be relieved, at least for the present, by the 
plan of a “reformed house-duty as the best auxiliary of local 
finance,” to which Mr. Courtney gives a hesitating preference. 

Lord Wolseley, in writing of “The Army,” has the advantage of 
treating of changes with which he has had much todo. He is 
emphatic in his commendation of the short-service system. “It 
is an undoubted fact,” he pointedly puts it, “that after a private 
has been about twelve to fifteen years in the ranks, it does not 
pay the State in any way to retain his services.” Apart from 
the question of his military efficiency, there is the important 
consideration of his civil usefulness. Lord Wolseley’s conten- 
tion is that you have in the short-service man as good a soldier 
and a better citizen. But the short-service system clearly necessi- 
tates, in his opinion, a careful keeping up of the home strength 
of the Army. If this is neglected, we have what he very rightly 
calls the “crnel and foolish” practice of sending out lads of 
eighteen and nineteen to the many trying climates which are 
included within the boundaries of our world-wide responsibilities. 
Other highly interesting matters are discussed; but we must 
be content with quoting a statement which is as striking as any 
of the comparisons of which a Jubilee is so suggestive. 
Briefly it may be put thus: that in 1837 the strength of the 
military forces of the Crown was 119,500, and that it is now 
611,600. After this, Lord Brassey’s figures in his article on “ The 
Navy,” seem almost insignificant. The ships in commission 
in 1837 were 196; the number in 1886 was 234. The increase, 
however, in the “ men voted for the Fleet” is more striking,— 
26,500 to 61,400; while the tonnage figures, if they could be 
given, would heighten the impression. ‘The largest “ displace- 








* 1. The Reign of Queen Victoria: a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress, Edited 
by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
1887.2. The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria. By W. W. Tulloch, B.D. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 1887.—3. Life of Queen Victoria, London: Nelson 
and Sons. 1837. 4, Her Majesty: her Ancestors and her Family By J. 
Ewing Ritchie. London: Charles and Co.—5. Victoria R.I.; her L»fe and Reign, 
By Dr. Macaulay. London: Religious Tract Society. 1887.——6. The Queen: 
her Early Life and Reign. By L. Valentine. London: Frederick Warne and 
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ment” fifty years ago was 4,000 tons; now it is 12,000, and “ the 
average is out of all proportion in excess of that of 1837.” The 
other articles in the volume we can but enumerate. After an 
introduction in which the editor, as Coryphzus, moderates the 
song of triumph with a judicious note of warning, we have 
“ Legislation of the Reign ” and “ Foreign Policy” and “ Colonial 
Policy and Progress” from his own pen; “ Constitutional 
Development” (in one sense the gloomiest in tone of all), by 
Sir W. R. Anson; “The Administration of the Law,” by Lord 
Justice Bowen; “ Religion and the Church,” by Dr. E. Hatch; 
“India,” by Sir H. S. Maine; and “ Ireland,” by Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett. 

In the second volume, many readers will turn at once to what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has to say about schools. One sentence 
may be taken to sum it up :— 

“The first year of her Majesty’s reign found English elementary 

education a chaos; the fiftieth finds it, with whatever imperfections of 
detail, at any rate a national system. But English secondary educa- 
tion, likewise a chaos when her Majesty’s reign began, remains a 
chaos still.’’ 
How the system grew up, why the chaos remains, how order 
may be introduced into it, are the subjects of an article in which 
we do not expect to find anything new, but which is an 
admirable résumé of facts and views with which it is not Mr. 
Arnold’s fault if we are not already familiar. 

Mr. Fyffe, in treating of “The Universities,” is often brilliant, 
if he is sometimes paradoxical. He pays a high compliment to the 
way in which the University of London has fulfilled its function 
of examining, though he goes on to deny that “there is occasion 
to attribute to the newer University any innate intellectual or 
moral superiority over its elders,” and remarks characteristically 
that ‘it can no more suffer from the peculiar infirmities of 
Oxford and Cambridge than a skeleton can suffer from gout.” 
This is as true as it is humorous; but is it fun or earnest 
when he suggests a short Bill, “requiring that every under- 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge should have passed the 
Matriculation test at the University of London”? The 
process of modifying the Matriculation test by reducing 
its latitude has already commenced, and might, in the 
opinion of some good judges, be carried still further. Professor 
Huxley deals with the vast subject of “Science” with a clearness 
and comprehension which, it is probable, no other writer could 
surpass, or even equal. Five essays, in which experts of acknow- 
ledged eminence deal with social or economic topics, may be 
enumerated :—‘* The Growth and Distribution of Wealth,” by R. 
Giffen; “Industrial Association,” by Messrs. Mundella and E. 
Howell; “ Agriculture,” by Sir J. Caird; “The Cotton Trade 
and Industry,” by Mr. J. Slagg; and “ The Iron Trade and Allied 
Industries,” by Sir Lowthian Bell. The editor takes the some- 
what diverse subjects of “ Locomotion and Transport,” and 
 Art;” Mr. R. B. Carter writes of “ Medicine;” Dr. R. Garnett 
of “ Literature,” in an essay which we can but simply commend 
to our readers; Mr. W. Archer, of “The Drama;” and Mr. W. 
Parratt, of ‘“ Music.” As a whole, Mr. Ward’s enterprise is 
happily conceived and admirably executed. 

If the personality of the Queen scarcely appears in Mr. 
Ward’s volumes, the deficiency is amply supplied by the other 
books which we have to notice. There is the less difference 
between them because of the copiousness of the details which are 
authentically known of her Majesty’s life. She has been, as no 
Royal personage has ever been before, her own biographer, and 
those who tell her story havean easy task. For this reason, perhaps, 
first place is due to Mr. H. W. Talloch’s Story of the Life of Queen 
Victoria (2), which claims, for all but the last chapter, to 
have been revised by the Queen. It is told in a simple 
style for children, and should suit them well. We glean from 
it a story of what is perhaps a solitary instance of a pun made 
by a Master of the Horse in answering a Royal question. The 
occasion was the Queen’s visit to the Mansion House in the first 
year of her reign. “I wonder,” she said to Lord Albemarle, “ if 
my good people of London areas glad to see me as I to see them?” 
He replied by pointing to the letters “ V. R.” woven into all the 
decorations, and saying, “ Your Majesty can see their loyal 
cockney answer, ‘ Ve are.’” The Queen’s own youthful joke, when 
she remarked that Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, speaking 
of her sons as “ My jewels,” should have said, “ My Cornelians,” 
was certainly better than that of her subject. Another book 
for young people, nicely got up and prettily illustrated, and 
generally fulfilling its function satisfactorily, isthe Life of 
Queen Victoria, which stands third on our list. Mr. J. Ewing 
Ritchie, in his‘ Her Majesty, her Ancestors and Family (4), 





“extends his subject by taking in the lives of Royal per- 


sonages connected with her, as, for instance, the seven 
sons of George III. Mr. Ritchie has gathered his materials 
from varying sources, besides what the Queen has her. 
self supplied. Lord Albemarle’s Recollections, for instance, 
furnish some interesting pages. The result is a really entertain. 
ing book, The author cannot, however, be complimented on hig 
illustrations, which one is inclined, if it is not too severe, to 
compare to the new coinage. In Dr. Macaulay’s book (5), on 
the other hand, the illustrations are a pleasing feature. Some 
of the interiors and landscapes are particularly good, as the 
“Grand Staircase in Buckingham Palace” and “ Coburg 
Castle.” Two sketches which will cause general interest, though 
they do not lend themselves very readily to art, are the interior 
and exterior of the rooms in Kensington Palace where the 
Queen was born. Dr. Macaulay, with his practised pen, tells 
the story well, with just as much reference to history ag 
the circumstances require. There is nothing particularly 
distinctive about Mr. Valentine’s book (6); but it seems 
carefully put together, and claims to contain both additions to 
the story of the Queen’s life and rectifications of it as it ig 
commonly told. We do not remember to have seen before the 
anecdote of the pilot who saved her life (when she was in her 
fifteenth year) by drawing her out of the way of a falling mast, 
Mr. Robert Mackenzie’s book (7) is a well-known history which 
has now received the well-deserved honour of a tenth edition, 
We must give a word of special praise to the eighth volume on our 
list, telling as it does the story of the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany. It is, indeed, an admirable record of good service in 
all good causes that Miss Roberts has to give, and she does it 
with a simplicity of style and a symputhy that are eminently 
appropriate to the subject. Much has been drawn from German 
sources to complete the information given in the volume, 
and it is illustrated with some peculiarly interesting photo- 
graphs of persons and places. The Queen’s Birthday- 
Book is a handsome volume, adorned with thirteen full- 
page photographs of Royal personages, and containing a 
great many more records of their births, &c. It is probable 
that many persons have a certain satisfaction in finding them- 
selves linked accidentally with eminent people, and the Birth- 
day-Book, apart from its other claims, should thus have a 
success. The two books which describe the Jubilee of George 
III. (10 and 11) appear to be drawn mainly from the same 
sources,—the newspapers of the time. For appearance, the 
palm must be given to Mr. Preston’s book. On the other hand, 
its rival gives some additional items,—an account, for instance, 
of the celebration at Bombay; and, for any one who cares to 
read them, aome verses by “hoarse Fitzgerald,” a poet who is 
commonly indebted for what remembrance still is left of him to 
Byron’s satire. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_@—_——__ 
Robert Browning, Chief Poet of the Age: an Essay addressed 
primarily to Beginners in the Study of Browning’s Poems. By William 
G. Kingsland. (Jarvis and Son.)—Mr. Kingsland is a genuine admirer 
of Mr. Browning, and though he is too much disposed to praise equally 
all that Mr. Browning writes, to ignore the extreme roughness, 
and even clumsiness and obscurity of many of his productions, and 
to insist that a watchman’s rattle is musical if Mr. Browning springs 
it, no one will get anything but good from this interesting little essay. 
Mr. Kingsland does not seem always to know the difference between 
poetry and prose, bat he does know how rich in imaginative vision 
Mr. Browning is, and his essay will give to the young the same know- 
ledge. An admirable photograph of Mr. Browning is prefixed. 


Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—The 
proprietors of Punch have had the happy thought of reproducing for 
the Jubilee its’caricatures of political events during her Majesty’s 
reign. This collection is issued in parts at two shillings, the present one 
opening with Peel’s first presentation to the Queen as Premier, and 
ending with the Duke of Wellington stirring up the British Lion in 
1848. It is curious to glance at the present moment at the striking 
drawing of Sir R. Peel in 1844 straining himself, as Sisyphus, to 
roll a mighty stone uphill. Then, as now, the stone was Ireland. A 
few of the caricatures now require an explanation, which is carefally 
given; but the majority are as patent and as laughable now as they 
were then, and some are of high historic importance. A situation 
was never better explained than on p. 47, where Lord John Russell 
appears before the Queen as a servant in Peel’s overcoat of political 
economy. “It is not the best fit in the world,” remarks the Queen; 
“ but we'll see how he goes on.” When the parts are complete, they 
will contain a full caricature history of the reign. 
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In the Way. By “J. H.” (Burns and Oates.)—This is a tale of 
Protestant conversions to Roman Catholicism, by a skilful and 
thoughtfal writer. The converts dealt with are very humble people, 
not at all to be included in the cultivated classes, and some of the 
readers may wonder what magic it was by which so many poor 
and prejadiced folks were so rapidly converted,—a good many 
more, we think, than would in ordinary cases have rewarded equal 
yeal and ability. Apparently it is the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
gence in the Eucharist, and the evidence of the existence of a 
Church with living power and authority in it, as compared with 
Churches transmitting only a far-away tradition, which converts 
go many; though those who are thus converted have, of course, 
no chance of comparing what they are told of the Virgin Mary and 
the Saints as “‘ bridges” between the Redeemer and ordinary men, 
with the actual facta which show that these “ bridges” too often end 
in themselves. However, we are not called upon to criticise this 
little book theologically, and we must admit that its theology is 
touched off with a fine and delicate hand, showing a rare mastery 
of the subject. The characters, especially Mrs. and Miss Penfold, 
Fanny, and old Brett, are drawn with considerable insight, nor is the 
picture of the somewhat hard but very capable schoolmistress at all 
wanting in vigour. Father Tempest, the parish priest who reaps so 
amazing a crop of converts in so short a time, is not quite so vividly 
drawn. His sermon on the Real Presence is more skilfully conceived 
than himself. We hardly know whether Miss Penfold the convert, 
or Mrs. Penfold the inconvertible, is the more happily indicated. 
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pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 

Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 











ordinary drinking-water.”—Sanitary Record. 





$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, ANCING COLLEGE.— 
R CIRENCESTER. for OPEN EXHIBITIONS aa tg pele Ieee STATION 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships» 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(For the EDUCATION of WOMEN), 
EGHAM, SURREY. 





PrincrpAL—Miss BISHOP 
(At present Head Mistress of the Oxford High School). 





The COLLEGE will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th, 1887. The charge for Board, 
Lodging, and Tuition will be £30 a Term (11 weeks). The curriculum will pre- 
pare for the London University Degrees and for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 
Candidates for admission must be over 17 years of age, and must pass an entrance 
examination, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equiva- 
lent. Fifteen Scholarships of £50 a year each, tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of the first Entrance Examination, to be held on August 
4th and 5th. 

For further information apply to the Secretary. 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 
FN coed HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 


Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 
Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 





of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian. 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


REPARBAT ORY SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land ; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories. Chapel 
adjoining the house; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds. Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools. 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE. 


A GENTLEMAN DESIRES to SEND his SON, aged 17, 
ona VOYAGEto AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, to sail in September, 
and return to Enyland early next summer, under the care and tuition of some 
qualified and experienced gentleman, The advertiser would like to hear of one or 
two youths willing to accompany his son. The voyage would be beneficial to any 
delicate youths, and an opportunity would be afforded to them to pursue their 
studies and advantageously tv extend their range of knowledge and information, 
under conditions conducive to promoting their health and invigorating their con- 
stitutions. The expenses of a tutor might be shared pro rata, and each youth 
AH" —s his own. References exchanged.—Address, “‘ ALLEN,” Letter-box 
, Cardiff. 


N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes to _ obtain 
LITERARY WORK in connection with Philosophical or Political Subjects, 
—Address, * F. H.,’? Edinburgh University. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 
the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. ESCORT from LONDON JULY 14th. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 2tst.—Apply, HEAD MASTER. 
LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 


Highlands),—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


























(where candidates can have board and lodging in the College), and i ng 
at Clifton, and at Exeter.—Fo rti ge), and also in London 
College. Shoreham, FREED te SECRETARY, Lancing 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, B 
‘J 
Z CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP. BIS? OL, 
‘the COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of CHEMIST 
Salary, £250, with a share of the Students’ fees.—Applications, with test im, RY. 
to be sent not later than July 6th. Further information may be obtained 
application to LFRED E. STOOK, Registrar 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
For Prospectus ly t With Title of L.L.A. " 
St. An inoue apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


—_—* CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
Seconp Master—Rey. 0. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
‘ Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
Che system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere th 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, Ca oe Ho we 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) f i aa 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). ° hovclsesinbesemanns Bplendia 


INWORTH EXHIBITION.—Panel in Terra-Cot 
Fn ed ay Panaowgeea Gitocian),, on VIEW DAILY, from 10 till 5 
sion, including Catalogue and Reco Ti ‘ illi . 
DUULTON and 00. Albers Mmbankment BB. enV ores 00 Bhilling — 


gp tn erase COURSE of TECHNICAL IN. 

atthe CENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY 

of LONDON INSTITUTKH is adapted to the requirements of tet oe 

paring to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical. or Chemical Engineers, or to a 

pm gg ve ie ao a = full particulars of Courses of In. 
» apply to the Organis i Si i 

Institution, Exhibition ak ieaiee: SW a rn — 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the WOMEN’S HOSTEL. The lad: 
appointed will be required to reside in the Hostel during the Session, and to nen 
- a ee ee ng om Women Students of the College ‘ 

pplications, wi estimonials, to be made by July 21st to th . SE - 
TARIKS, at 27 Chancery Lane, London, of whan fall seetinniens pawtag sa i 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; ei 
nee comes large swimming-bath ; private baths.—-Fall Seneriptioe alk ae 


eas BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited, 
Established 1841. 
Heap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 

DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 

BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED Pi 

; D for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 ; 

or three years, 44 per cent. Ww. G. CULHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


RIZE COMPETITION.—THOUGHT.- TRANS. 
FERENCE. TEN PRIZES of £10 each.—Inasmuch as it has been found 

that the minds of some individuals possess the power of receiving impressions 
directly from other minds independently of the ordinary channels of sense, and 
without contact, the above Prizes will be given for the best REPRODUCTION Sof 
a SINGLE SERIES of TEN DIAGRAMS, executed under the requisite con- 
ditions, the vapacity to do which shall be afterwards demonstrated.—Information 
upon the above may be obtained by addressing a letter to ‘* ALPHA,” 150 Fleet 


Street, London. 
JUBILEE PRIZE, £250, 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC COMPETITION. 


CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT, LONDON, 
will give money prizes amounting to £250, varying from £5 to £50 each (no entrance- 
fee), for the best Original Sketches, Designs, Prose or Verse Compositions, and 
Designs, Sketches, and Compositions combined, illustrative of the usefulness, &c., 

of the above Institution, 


Fall particulars will be sent on receipt of stamped directed envelope. 






































UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


—*- & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 





fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., and 


Blindness,” 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





| eile MEATS. Also, 


OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 





ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 
Kent Morella Cherry, is the most delicious of 
all Preserves. Of THOMAS GRANT and SONS, 


= of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health und Disease,’® 
post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sutferers 





MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 
Makers of the Non-Alcoholic Wine, “ Morelia,’ still 
and sparkling. Urge your grocer to keep them. 
1lb. pot. by post, for 14d. 





rPuRiLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


eens — 


from defective vision, CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight+ 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other Sabinetions, 














Frey ces for INVALIDS. ina BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
URE CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, From 35 Guineas upwards, 
a ae i TR a aaa 20, d 2 
(ONCENTRATED SOLE ADDRESS :— i 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Wrone 


cys. 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


_ MADE Rigut.—Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more 





“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 


substitute for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cas, A, (URE of Hay-Fever (Summer Catarrh) 
by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC. WAFERS.— 


CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 


certain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s 
purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well 
adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the 
liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels tor- 





Ireland, &. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








From Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham,— 
“One person suffered from Hay-Feyer (Summer 
Catarrh), took the Wafers, and found almost imme- 
diate relief.’ They give instant relief and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
and all disorders of the throat and lungs,—and taste 
pleasantly. Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per 
box, by all Druggists. 





id, or the brain muddled. With this medicine ever. 
invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak an 
infirm through imperfect digestion may make them- 
selves strong and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. 
A few doses of them usually mitigate the most pain- 
ful symptoms caused by undigested food, from which 
they free the alimentary can 


t and co) tel, 
its natural power and action, meas 








~ 
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REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. 
Published this day, demy Svo, price 103 6d. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. 
Reminiscences of his Reign in Bulgaria. 
From Authentic Sources, 
By A. KOCH,’ Court Chaplain to his Royal Highness. 
With Portrait and 3 Illustrations. 





London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


Ss. FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beaumont W. Lussocs, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
William Hill Dawson, | George Lake, Esq. 
Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


| Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Bight Hon. John G.} A 
Hubbard, M.P. ' Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRownNeE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested _ . £1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... . 3,999,000 
Total Annual Income, over 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital .....:....eceee iecsaaee £1,500,000 


TRBUGE VO WMO. votiesncccsesciccssccsovencce 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
____ May, 1887. 


A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Income on Me “a aa £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


.. HARVIE M, FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
=o balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
eharge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 

ities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


CHAIRMAN .,., 








THE 
| IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Vande ....cccccsseccescceseccece . £7,324,034 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
clas3 has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for two full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 31st, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 

44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed. 
BANKERS, 

Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 

Lothbury, E.C, 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 
HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresipENt—Lord TENNYSON. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town bers, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
rice 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 














ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
JULY contains an Article by Jonw BurRoveHs, 
entitled AMONG the WILDFLOWEBS ; 
a Story by Hsatmar H. Boresen, entitled 
CROOKED JOHN;; Three Poems by SIDNEY 
Lanter ; the Continuation of Frank R. Stocxron’s 
Novel, The HUNDREDTH MAN ; an Article, 
with Frontispiece Portrait, by GzoraE BANCROFT, on 
JOHN ADAMS; and the Continuation of the 
Life of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, dealing 
with the Lincoln-Douglas Debates; &c. 
Price ls 4d, 


T. Fisner Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





T. NICHOLAS for JULY contains 
the Commencement of a New Story, by HJALMAR 
H. bBorrsen, entitled FIDDLEJOHN’S 
FAMILY; an Article by Franx R. Stocxron, 
entitled In ENGLISH COUNTRY, with 
Illustrations by Parsons ani H. Fenn; a farther 
instalment of PaLmer Cox’s BROWNIE Papers; 
and the Continuation of WINNING a COM- 
MISSION, JUAN and JUANITA, and 
JENNY’S BOARDING-HOUSE; ic. 
Price 1s. 





T. Frsoer Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just ready price ls. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTEnts ror JUNE, 1887. 
1, Toe Enp OF HER JOURNEY. 
2. ‘*Tue Poet OF THE Poor.” 
3. A Dream or Farr Occasions. 
4, With THE MaJsorirty. 
5. Miss Brovcuton’s NOVELS. 
6. Nina. 
7. Ports’ Pictures. 
8. Some Curiosities OF CRITICISM. 
9. THe Cure oF CucUGNAN. 
10. A LitrLce Dryyer In Paris. 
11, Rep Sprper. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
Chaps. 27-31. 
*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar ”’ 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price Is each, 


RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


s ie ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Price 5s. 
Contents For JULY. 
1, INDIA DURING THE JUBILEE Reicn. By Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., @.C.S.1., M.P. 
2. Centra Asian PouwitTics. By Professor A. 
Vambéry. 
3. A CHINESE JuBILEE. By Robert K. Douglas. 
4. Invian University EpucatTion. By Sir William 
W. Hunter, K.C.8.I. 
5. Dragon Myrus OF THE East. By Miss E. M. Clerke. 
6. Tue SHrRLEY BrotuHers. By James Hutton. 
7. Earty ENGLISH VoyaGeEs TO Cuusan, Edited by 
Demetrius Boulger. 
8. Tue Inpran Civit SERVICE, 
Sheriarjee Ginwalla. 
Summary OF Events, REvIEws. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Sq., E.C. 


By Nusserwanjee 


Now ready, JULY Number, Sixpence, post-free. 
HRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE. (Quarterly Paper, mainly against 
Religious Scepticism.) 1. Is Man AN ImPRovED APE? 
—2, TarGuM OF JONATHAN ON Carn. By Editor.—3, 
ASTRONOMICAL VERIFICATION OF BIBLICAL STATE- 
MENTS, J.B. Dimbleby.—4. PuysicaL ScrENCE AND 

Morats.—5. IneLanp’s DEBT TO ENGLAND, 

J. Neate, 5 Edgware Road, W.; and Simpxrn, 
MaRsHALt, and Co. 








HE THEISTIC CHURCH.—The 
REVISED PRAYER-BOOK, with Hymns in 
use at the Theistic Church, may be obtained 
from Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Any person 
wishing to see the Prayer-Book and Hymns will be 
supplied with a copy by the Author, Rev. C. Voysey, 
Dulwich, S.E., on application by post. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 6s, 


A PARAGUAYAN TREASURE: 
THE SEARCH AND THE DISCOVERY. 
With accurate Route Map and Plans. 

By ALEXANDER F. BAILLIE, F.R.G.S. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ROTHERHOOD: a Study from Life. 
By Davin McLaren Morrison, Author of “ An 
Artful Widow,” “ Rough but True,” &c. 
London: SrmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co.,4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and SrmPxin and Co,, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. iennin 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Dr. PETER BAYNE’S NEw 
A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. WORK, MARTIN 


By R. 8. Heatu, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


CODEX S. CEADDAE LATINUS. Evangelia 


SSS. Matthaei, Marci, Lucae ad cap. III. 9 complectens, circa septimum vel octavam 
saeculum scriptvs, in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lichfieldiensi servatus. Cum codice versionis 
Vulgata Amiatino consulit, prolegomena conscripsit, F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Hendoni apud Trinobantes vicarius, Ecclesiae Cathedralis Exoniensis prebendarius, 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses olim scholaris. Imp. 4to, with 3 Plates, £1 1s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
The TEACHING of MODERN LANGUAGES 


in THEORY and PRACTICE. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1887. By C. Cotseck, M.A., Assistant-Master of Harrow School. 2s. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books _I.-II. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Map. By Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Vol. I., Text. Vol. II., Notes. 6s. 


Books III., IV., V. By the same Editor. [Nearly ready. 











London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





The DEAN of ST. PAUL’S on the “Idolatry of Civilised Men.’’—See the JULY No. of 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


Commencing a NEW VOLUME, containing also :— 
An ETCHED PORTRAIT of Rev. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 


The Latter Rain. By Grorcz Ave. Simcox, M.A. 

The rag FI of the Christian Ministry. By Professor Grorce Satmon, D.D., 
The Book of Psalms in the Revised Version. 
Ezra. By Maxcvs Dops, D.D. 

Dr. Maclaren. By the Editor. 

Job and Solomon. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D. 


The EXPOSITOR.—The NEW HALF-YEARLY VOLUME (Vol. V., New Series) is 
Now Reapy, price 7s 6d, cloth, with Etched Portrait of Canon Westcott as a Frontis- 
piece. Vols. I. to IV. (New Series), price 7s 6d each, may also be had. 


THE LATE VEN. ARCHDEACON ALCOCK. 
Now ready, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WALKING with GOD: a Memoir of the Ven. 


John Alcock, late Archdeacon of Waterford. By his Daucurer, Author of “‘ The Spanish 
Brothers,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Loxp Bisuor of CAsHEL. 


DR. HATCH’S NEW WORK.—Now ready, price 5s. 


The GROWTH of CHURCH INSTITUTIONS. 


By Rev. Epwin Harcn, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, Author of 
‘Bampton Lectures,” &c. 


By Professor T. K. CuEyne, D.D. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAVUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season supneecbee, all who suffer 

from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 

or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which 

will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. Sold by 

all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 

— - Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate 
reet. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








DR. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. | 


LUTHER: his Life 
and Times, ‘s Now 
READY, in Two Volumes, 
price 24s. 


CASSELI. and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hit, London, 
ne 


THIS DAY. 








DEDICATED 
BY SPECIAL PERMISSION To 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





VICTORIAN 
HYMN 8: 


English Sacred Songs of 


Fifty Years. 


Printed on Paper Specially Manufactured, 
and bound in buckram, with gilt leaves, 


large post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO, 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The SON of his FATHER. By 


Mrs. OxrpHant, Author of “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” ** Agnes,” &c. 3 vols, 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“ Lauterdale,” 3 vols, 


JACOBIS WIFE. By Adeline 


Sergeant, Author of ‘‘No Saint,” “An Open 
Foe,” &c. 3 vols. 


The GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 
of the Deep. By W. Crark RusseExt, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’”’ &. 3 vols, 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 


SHIP. By W. Durron BurrarD, 3 vols, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna 
Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” ‘We Two,” &. 
Second Edition, 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 398, sewed, price 4s, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


Y for PSYCHICAL 

soclEt ® Part XI., MAY, 1887. 
CONTENTS. 

1, AUTOMATIC Waritine.—III. By Frederic W. H. 


yers. 
g ADDRESS AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH 

* ag ees Meeting. By Professor Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. 

3, PECULIARITIES _ OF Certain Post-HyPnotic 

’*"grates. By Edmund Gurney. 

4, EXPERIMENTS IN| THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE, By 
Anton Schmoll. - 

5, AccoUNTS OF Some So-caALLED ‘ SPIRITUAL- 
istic” Seances. By Professor H. Carvill Lewis, 
M.A., F.G.S., and others, 

6, THE POSSIBILITIES OF MAL-OBSERVATION AND 

‘Lapse OF MEMORY FROM A PRACTICAL POINT 
VIEW :— 
OF NTRODUCTION. By Richard Hodgson. 
EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION, By & dd. 


Davey. z 
7, MULTIPLEX PERSONALITY. By Frederic W. H. 
ers. 
8, Sraces or Hrpxotic Memory. By Edmund 


urney. 
9, Nore oN CERTAIN REPORTED Cases OF HyPNoTic 
HYPEREZSTHESIA. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
caL NOTICES :— 
* eg anp Cu. Férét, “LE MaGnetisme 
AnrmaL.” By Edmund Gurney. 
Dr. GILLES DE LA TourRETTE, “ L’HYPNOTISME 
ET LES EraTS ANALOGUES AU POINT DE VUE 
Mépico-Lécau.” By O. Elton, 
Dr. J. OcHorowicz, ‘‘ De LA SuaGEsTION MEN- 
TALE.” By Frank Podmore. 
Lrpraky CATALOGUE, 
List OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES, 





NEW VOLUME of the ILCHESTER LECTURES, 
Large post 8vo, pp. x. and 230, cloth, 7s 6d. 


GREEKO-SLAVONIC LITERA- 
TURE, and its Relation to the Folk-Lore of 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By M, GasTEr, 


Demy 8vo, pp. xvi, and 416, cloth, 12s 6d, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 
THOUGHT inits PRACTICAL ASPECTS. From 
its Origin in Infancy. By GeorGE WALL, F.LS., 
F.R.A.8., Author of “Good and Evil in their 
Relation to the Dispensations of Providence,” 


Large post 8vo, pp. xii, and 496, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The DUTIES and the RIGHTS of 
MAN, A Treatise on Deontology. In which are 
demonstrated the Individual, Social, and Inter- 
national Duties of Man, and his Indirect Duties 
towards Animals. By J. B, AusTIN. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 224, cloth, 6s. 


RUSSIAN LYRICS in ENGLISH 
VERSE. By the Rev, C. T. Witson, M.A., late 
Chaplain, Bombay. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
The Four following Volumes are now ready :— 
Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LEAVES from my CHINESE 
SCRAP-BOOK. By Frepreric Henry Barour, 
Author of “ Waifs and Strays from the Far East,” 
“Taoist Texts,” ‘‘ Idiomatic Phrases in the Peking 
Colloquial,” &c, 


Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 346, cloth, 10s 6d. 


MANAVA - DHARMA -CASTRA : 
the Code of Mann. Original Sanskrit Text, with 
Critical Notes. By J. Jouty, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg, late 
Ta =. Professor of Law in the University of 

utta. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 330, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MASNAVI I MA’NAVI: the 
Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jaldlu-’d-din 
Muhammad i Rimf, Translated and Abridged by 
E, H. WHINFIELD, M.A., late of H.M.’s Bengal 
Civil Service. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, pp. xxxii, and 748, 
with Map, cloth, 21s, 


TheINDIAN EMPIRE: its People, 
History, and Products. By Sir W1LL1AM WILSON 
Hunter, K.C.SI., O.1.E., LL.D., Additional 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, late Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

A Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incor- 

porating the;General Results of the Census of 1881, 





Feap. 8yo, pp. 50, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERPRE- 
TER. English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Norwegian, By L. Tu. BJERCKE. 

This work is intended to enable persons of different 
nationalities to communicate with each other, in spite 
of an entire ignorance of each other’s language, or of 
any foreign language. To be able to read ordinary 
Print is all that is necessary for a successful use of the 
pmo the method adopted being easily seen at a 


London: 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS CORELLI’S NEW 


7s @ S&S Mw SB, 


At every Library in the Kingdom. 





ST 0 BY. 
3 vols. 





MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED’S NEW NOVEL, 


MISS JACOBSENS CHANCE, 


Ts ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
“Never has the skill of the true artist been more perceptible than in this tale. Independently of its 


litical side-lights, the book is the most fascinating love-story of the season, with touches of deep and tender 
eeling, relieved by bright vivacity.’’—Morning Post. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. 
By M. B. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “Kitty,” &e. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 











Just ready. 


UGLY DUCKLING. 
By HENRY ERROLL 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


AN 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordiuary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Just published, the SECOND EDITION, 8v0, cloth, 10s 6d. 
W. KNIGHTON’S STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature, Author of “The History of Ceylon,” 
‘Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. 


“This book is one which will commend itself to ‘The work is one well worth a study, and deserving 
every one who is interested in the manifold efforts | of more than a single perusal.’’—Metropolitan, 
that = being eno * Ly em oe miseries of a “Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and 
BE dy a oe: 

e St 1 I im 1 
admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated | Yiew.”"—Scolsman. re 
Poort ghee doa vast amount of practical good.”— | — «nis yolume contains suggestions and ideas which, 
‘a The cits style is bright and vivid. His account pele pert tm ac how Bed Ean _— 
vid. § is s x ner, 

ofthe heroic etrugele of tho Suliotes ig fiven very | This book is auturated with a haulthy sirt of 
chapters on social struggles and on the Destiny of ——_ and SS ~ a has a 
England.””—Contemporary Review. vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renders 

“Thi 3 crseanistanen enth lite the ina the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
wordl agin ih =a ae Seeenel enatioes of bs aes oe ee pong ph 
individuals and communities in their ‘ struggles for ee re ee ee 
ife,’ that the volume cannot but prove immensely : oe P ‘ 
attractive to the general reader. The scientific | ,,“ Dt, Knighton has succeeded in producing a 
account of man’s struggle with nature possesses all thoroughly sensational work. The pictures are well 
the charm and fascination of a novel, whilst incl. | #24 powerfully drawn......These are golden words, 
cating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles with alp | 924 such thoughts should be cast far and wide amongst 
the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding a —_ « ere = — . Hee —— 
chapter on the Destiny of England is particularly | © a ber ee Me eK s of the English 
poses it tine (Lucknow). peop Walenttay belongs to Dr. Knighton,”—States- 
- * lo 
* Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom been “The author is never dull. There is not a page 


jong with more admirable results.”—London that does not teem with interesting facts, The author 
Satcecr oa is gifted with a large stock of sound common-sense, 
One of the most remarkable books of the day.”— | and even the most careless reader cannot fail to derive 
National Reformer, advantage from making his acquaintance.”—Leader 
“* Earnest and suggestive.”—St. James’s Gazette, (Melbourne, Australia), 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








UsE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
post-free on Cc O M PA N ¥ S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Wellington Streets Strand, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


NOTICE.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


In 2 vols. 8vo 32s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Principal Chapters contributed by :— 


Lord Wolseley, Lord Brassey. Lord Justice Bowen, Sir 
William Anson, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir H. 8S. Maine, Sir 
R. Blennerhassett, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Mundella, Sir J. Caird, Sir 
Lowthian Bell, Mr. J. Slagg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Professor 
Huxley, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Brudenell Carter, the Rev. Dr. 
Hatch, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Mr. Walter Parratt, and Mr. W. Archer. 


From the TIMES of June 15th. 


*' The celebration of her Majesty's Jubilee would have been incomplete without 
a survey of her reign, showing the advances that have been made in the different 
departments of national activity, and the changes that have been effected in the 
moral and material condition of the people. Such a survey is provided by the 
book before us,in which Mr. Humphry Ward brings together a great deal of 
information not to be otherwise gained, save by means of extensive reading, often 
of a kind which to most people is far from attractive.” 


HER 


**A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The TIMES, 
On June 27th, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XI, (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lrsiie StepHen. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, 
and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER, 


From Truth :—‘‘I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum 
opus—the magnum opus of our generation—‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ A dictionary of the kind had been attempted so often before by the 
strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to 
succeed. No one expected such a success as it has so far achieved,” 


On June 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 49, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 
coutaining among other articles of interest, ‘‘ The GAVEROCKS,” Chapters 
31 to 35, by the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘COURT 
ROYAL,’ &c.—‘‘ A VISIT to the TOMB of JOVE.”—“* PURE GOLD.”— 
“FLAGS and BANNERS,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On June 27th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS, &c. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 


On June 27th, Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; 
or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


Lady BRANKSMERE. By the Author of 


**Molly Bawn,” “‘ Beauty’s Daughters,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co, will be happy to send, post-free on application, 
a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 28, 2s 6a, 38 6d, 53, and 6s Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the 
following :—The Author of * Molly Bawn,” the Author yA John Herring,” W. E. 
Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL: 


A CRITICISM OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 


By ARTHUR GALTON, 
New Coll., Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Urbana Scripta.” 





Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 





Just published, price 12s, small 8vo, handsomely bound and Illustrated. 


THE RECORDING ANGEL: 


A Poem. 
By JOHN HARRIS. 


London : 


—____ 


GEORGE BELL AND Song 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, Edition de Luxe (50 copies only), £5 58; Ordinary Edition, £3 be 


FIELD and FEN: Pictures from Lif, 


20 Plates in Photogravure from Original Negatives, to i a 
ductory Article, by P, H. Emerson, B.A., M.B. (india se-aalee wae 
Goodall of ‘* Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,”’ wh DF, 


With General Map and 6 Plans of Battles, demy 8vo, 14s, 


The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN : the Downfgj 


of the Second Empire, August—September, 1870. By GroraE Hoopr: 
of “ Waterloo: the Downfall of the First Napoleon: i ~ Author 
Se poleon : a History of the Campaign 


THIRD EDITION, large pst 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WIL) 


FLOWERS, and How to Distinguish Them. By Margaret Pives, Author 


pod oc —— — “ British Grasses,” &c. With 96 Coloured Figures 
Recently completed. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. (op. 


taining a Description and Life-Size Coloured Drawing of Every Briti 
With 1,937 Full-Page Coloured Plates, Edited and brought = tothe pratt 
Standard of Scientific Knowledge by J. T. Boswett, LU.D., F.L.S., & The 
Figures by J. E. Sowerby, J. W. Salter, A.L.S., and N. KE. Brown. 12 vols, 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, £24 33; half-morocco, £26 11s; whole morocco, £30 9s, 
Also in 89 Parts, each 5s, except the Index Part to the whole 12 Volumes, con 
taining Scientific and Common English Names, with their equivalents in French 
and German, 7s 6d, 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. small post 8vo, 5s each. 


The LETTERS and WORKS of Lady MARY 


WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her Great-Grandson, Lord Waa 
With Additions and Corrections derived from the Original MSS., Tilnstrating 
Notes, and a Memoir by W. Moy Tuomas, New Edition, Revised. 


2 vols. small post 8vo, 33 6d each, 


The WEALTH of NATIONS: an Inquiry 


into the Nature and Causes of. By Apam Smitu, LL.D. Reprinted from the 
Sixth Edition, with an Introduction by Ernest BELForT Bax, Author of “4 
Handbook of the History of Philosophy,” &c, 


Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SENECA (L. Annaeus) on BENEFITS, 


Addressed to Aebutius Liberalis. Translated by AUBREY STEWART, M.A.,, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


OL D PARI §. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
eface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BRCOKH, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES, 
1, Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State, 
2. La Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres, 
3. L’ Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, | 8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





4. La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 
5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and OO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeiaH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Roon, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamp 7 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 





Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messr#. 





WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO., Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 63 each. 
Vol. I. COMEDIES. Vol. II. HISTORIES. Vol. III. TRAGEDIES, 


This Edition, dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen, is 
from the teat of the Globe Edition, and is printed by R. and 
R. Clark, of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an 
Edition at once convenient and beautiful. A new Glossary, more 
complete than in any other popular edition of Shakespeare, has been 
specially prepared by Mr. Aldis Wright. The volumes may be obtained 


separately. 


SPANISH and ITALIAN FOLK -SONGS. 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With Photogravures after sketches by JouHn 
§. Sargent, Epwin A. ABBEY, MORELLI, and W. PapGett, Royal lémo, 
123 6d. [Neat weeh, 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lvssock, Bart. M.P. Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. [Newt week, 
A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


BRooKE Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63, 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE : Two Lectures. By the Rev. 


Putuirs Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A., Author of 
“The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons,’ “Sermons Preached, in 
English Churches,” “ Twenty Sermons,” &c, Feap, 8vo, 23 6d. 


JUSTIFICATION and IMPUTED 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and 
Effects of Faith, by James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A., late Knightsbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. 
Birks. Witha Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


§Tf. PAUL'S TWO EPISTLES to the 


CORINTHIANS, a Commentary en, By the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector 
of Great Leghs, Essex, and Hon. Canon of St. Albans ; formerly Principal of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta; and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Demy 


NEW NOVELS. 
By Miss E. A. DILLWYN. 


JILL and JACK. By E. A. Dillwyn, 


Author of “ Jill,” ‘*‘ The Rebecca Rioter,’”’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
Hugh 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By 


Westzury. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


GOETHE’S REYNARD the FOX. Trans- 


lated into English Verse by A. Dovatas AINSLIE, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
“We are sure that Mr. Ainslie’s brilliant translation will be a real source of 
— -? English boys and girls, no less than to students and men of letters.” — 
e Globe, 


The CLIMATIC TREATMENT of CON- 


SUMPTION: a Contribution to Medical Climatology. By James ALrx. 
Linpsay, M.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. Contains descriptions from Author’s 
personal experiences of following sanatoria—Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, California, the Cape, Algeria, the Riviera, Davos, Wiesen, St. 
Moritz, Maloja, Ventnor, Bournemouth, Glengarriff, &c. 


The HERB of the FIELD: Reprinted from 


* Chapters on Flowers’’ in The Magazine for the Young. By CHARLOTTE M, 
Yonge, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Crown 8vo, 5s, [Newt week, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 333, for JULY, price 1s, contains :— 
1. Tre Revivep Stupy or BerKELEY.| 5, AT A WinDow. By William Alling- 





By Professor Clark Murray. ham. 
2. Cuarrer anour SHELLEY. By H, D, | §- Montrose. 
Trail, 7. THEOCRITUS IN SICILY. 
8. BENACUS. B the S8 
3, AN ADVENTURE IN CARIBOO. et ng Game 
4,THe Humour or MOo.iere, By 9. Wirn THE Immortats. By F. Marion 


Arthur Tilley, Crawford, Chaps, 7-10, 
A NEW STORY by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ke opening Chapters of MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX, by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, Author of * Mr. Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius,” &c., appear in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY. 

The Number also contains:—* WALKS in the WHEATFIELDS,” 
by RICHARD JEFFERIES, with Illustrations ; “The PRIVATE 
JOURNAL of a FRENCH MARINER,” by W. F. DICKES, with 
Ulustrations; ** OLD HOOK and CROOK,” by BASIL FIELD, with 
T lustrati ns by HUGH THOMSON; and Contributions by B. L. FARJEON, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, and others. 

Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “* She,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘* Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


*,* LarGe-PaPEer Epiti0n, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on 
India Paper and Mounted. Only 112 Copies printed. (Price can be obtained 
through all Booksellers.) 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Haaearpd, Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon inscribed 
Sixth Edition (3lst to 35th Thousand), crown 8yo, 6s. 


HE. By the Authors of “It,” 


Solomon’s Wives,”’ ‘* Bess,” &c. Feap, 8vo, ls. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 
By M. le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Manuscripts by C. H. F, BuackiTH. Crown $vo, 7s 6d. 


*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his famil. 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberlan 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena. There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy, 


ATHOS; or, the Mountain of the Monks. 


By AtHetsTan Ritey, M.A., F.R.G.8. With Map and 29 Illustrations, 
8vo, 21s. 


The SCIENCE of THOUGHT. By F. Max 


Miuer, K.M., Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s. 


“Professor Miller need be under no appprehension for the success of this 
volume. Any work signed by so illustrious a name is sure of a warm welcome ; 
while such questions as the origin of language and the descent of man have 
assuredly not lost their interest either for the English or for the German public, 
least of all when they are discussed in a style almost unique for its combined 
clearness, point, and vigour.’”’—Academy. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of Epwin CHApwIcK. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
Bengamin Warp Ricwarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; 
with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor, Crown 8yo, 53. 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. By 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SOME NATIONAL and BOARD SCHOOL 


REFORMS. Edited by the Right Hon. the Eart of Meatu (Lord BraBazon). 
8vo, ls. 


VICTORIA, REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a 


Jubilee Song from Ireland. By Grorce Francis ArMsTRoNG, M.A., D.Lit. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 


SOMNIA: Poems. By G. Gladstone Turner, 


Author of ‘* Errata.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


BOYS and MASTERS: a Story of School 


Life. By A. H, Girxes, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 


“King 


. 
> 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 57,—JULY. 


ConTENTS. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Haaearp, Author of “She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chapters 19-21, 

WOMEN’S WORK and WOMEN’S WAGES. By EpitH Srimcox. 
The USE of the CYCLE for MILITARY PURPOSES. By G. Lacy HILuier, 
BRIDGET. By SHELDON CLARKE. 
MEPHISTOPHELES at the LYCEUM. By WaALtter Herries POLLOCK. 
THRALDOM.—III. By Juxian Srurais. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lane. 

*.* In the AUGUST Number will be commenced a Story entitled, ONE 
"TRAVELLER RETURNS, by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and H. HERMAN. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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“A HISTORY OF THE TIME WE LIVE IN.” 





“PUN CH’ S” 
VICTORIAN 
: R A. 


- 


AN WkLLUSTRATED CHRONICLE 


PY i ? ; OF 


FIFTY YEARS 


OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


PICTORIALLY ARRANGED, 


WITH 


ANNALS OF THE TIME, 


FROM THE 


CONTEMPORARY PAGES 


OF 


“ PUNCH.” 


To be Completed in from Ten to Twelve Monthly 
Numbers. 


*,* Number Two is now ready, price 2s; also Number One, 





with a Dedicatory Ode to her Majesty the Queen. 





London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








WHAT SOME NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE. SAID :— 

“Mr, Punch’s Victorian Era," Part I, (B 
Agnew, and Co.), is at once the most valuable and the 
most entertaining contribution yet made to the 
growing mass of Jubilee literature. The dedication 
in fluent verse and the frontispiece are alike excellent, 
For the history of the first four years of her M, A 
reign Mr, Punch has had to betake himself to ancient | 
chroniclers ; but from the famous July 17th, 1841, on. 
wards he has been able to say good-bye to Dryasdusts, 
and has drawn on the records of his own print-room, 
It is pleasant to see again the admirable caricatures, . 
that have lost little or none of their point with, the 
lapse of time, ‘Dan serenading Lord Johnny,’ * The 
Premier’s Fix,’ ‘I’m afraid you're not strong enough 
for the place, Johr !’”’—Atheneum, 





















“ Mr. Panch has begun to issue his promised ‘ Tllux 
trated Chronicle’ of the ‘ Victorian Era,’ He begins 
admirably with a sketch in which Sir Robert Peel ig 
seen ‘presenting his letter of introduction to the 
Queen.’ One is struck anew with the excellence of 
the portraits farnished. The public mien of the past 
are here reprecented, with great fidelity to feature 
and to general appearance, for the pleasure and en. - 
lightenment of posterity—all of them more charac. 
toristically limned than in the more elaborate forms 
in which their facial likeness is to be obtained. And 
it is one of the c harms of Mr. Punch’s collection that 
one can trace in it the gradual change in the outward 
presentment of men of light and leading, Indeed, in 
pictorial history of this sort the prime feature is the 
fact that its composition is contemporary; that it 
catches folly—or wisdom—as it flies, and fixes it 
irremovably in black and white. The pencil historian 
is so far an impressionist that he portrays the mood 
of the moment in very vivid fashion. And those who 
come after him find his work much more truly graphic 
than reams of written narrative.”—Globe, 


“It was a peculiarly ‘happy thought’ which sug. 
gested that Punch should overhaul its pages from its 
beginning and reprodace its humorous records of 
events with all the original illustrations of men and 
events. ‘Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era’ is a hit, ‘a 
very palpable hit,’ and as it will be published in 
monthly numbers, we shall be able to enjoy all the 
more thoroughly, because all the more leisurely, its 
vivacious yet suggestive chronicle of the Queen’s 
reign.”—North British Daily Mail, 









“Mr. Punch has just issued the first part of ‘An 
Illustrated Chronicle of Fifty Years of the Reign 
of the Queen'—a title which sufficiently indicates the 
nature of the work to which it relates. The thread 
of narrative, which is continued from year to year, 
contributes to the better understanding of the 
admirable series of cartoons which have been con- 
tinued for 46 years with never-failing freshness and 
excellence. Nowhere is the history of our time more 
vividly, and, on the whole, more accurately reflected 
than in the pages of the vivacious journal from which 
the cartoons in the present work are taken. Few 
publications so well deserve commendation or will 
meet with a heartier welcome.”’—Aberdeen Free Press, 















** Messrs, Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. have com- 
menced the publication of a most acceptable Jubilee 
memorial, entitled ‘Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era.’ It 
consists of the leading cartoons and illustrations which 
have adorned the pages of Punch during the past 50 
years, and thus refreshes our memory with regard to 
those great political and social questions which have 
agitated the world—especially our corner of it—during 
that period. The work expresses a most happy idea.” 
—Newcastle Courant. 


*« The idea of the publishers is excellent, and so is the 
realisation of it.”"—Carlisle Express, 













“¢¥r, Punch’s Victorian Era’ is a work that will 
attract every sort of reader, including that one sort 
that but for such a work as this would probably never 
see any printed record of the great eventful reign. 
Mr. Punch stands in a particularly suitable position 
to make such a record as this,”—Huddersfeld 
Examiner. 
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